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The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


j fie Art Idea in Education : 
: Ant In Practical Life, 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 





MK Price, 2O Cents 





* 


For full information in regard to these and other publications on Art 


Instruction, address 


TEACHERS SHOULD RIDE BIGYCLES. 


EXERCISE 








Is Essential to Health. 

















Is Necessary to Good Teaching. 





We issue a catalogue Miondeas ing a number of first- class wheels at moderate prices, and will 
send you one on receipt of your name and address. 


satisfaction. 


Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 


D. SNITJER, neater and Jobber, 


= ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1118 Olive Street, - - 





646 Washington Street, Boston, 
47 East Tenth Street, New Y ork, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 













UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—SUMMER COURSES. 


During the summer of 1894, beginning July 9th and continuing six weeks, 
courses of instruction will be offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Languages and 
other branches of study. These courses are primarily intended for teachers, 
and will be given by the members of the Literary Faculty. For circulars and 


“The Story of Teddy.” 


HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 


This book creates in every boy an appetite to 
be “good.’’ Teddy is a glorious little chap, and 
every boy and girl in the land should read 
about him. “Jack,” (Teddy’s dog) ought to be 
held up as an example to all dogs everywhere. 
You will have to read the book to find out what 
happened to Charley Barber. 

This book is indispensable to both parents 
and teachers. Bound in cloth, 80 cts.. postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
F. M. HARLEY PUB. CO., 


87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





tfeb6t. 
NO PAIN! 
A-CORN SALVE io roison: 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


| Cataracts, ~o or Films 
ABSORBE om home 
pate CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


fail. Hundreds sonvinesd. ¢" Ihiet free, 
gthere fail. adress THE EYE, Glona Falls, N. 








Teachers’ vacation, to Eu- 
rope, the seashore or moun- 
tains, with all expenses paid. 
Address, JAMES D. BALL, 

36 Bromfield St., 

Boston, Mass. 


FREE 


TRIP TO 


[EUROPE ; | 





mcehrat 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, 

Pror, GrorGe J. Brusn, 

7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn, 
SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 
FAT PEOPLE 


N 
sc SSSULUTELY FRE (can Tay 


from an ae substance. 
LARGE ABDOMENS BEDUCED 

We GUARANTEE a CURE or refund your money. 
TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 





You 


can get 
thin, 








tfebrat. 
Write | Easy thing to do. 
But to write one that has merit 
Stories and that will sell is something 
else. — youg folks have abil- 
The ity, but lack encouragement. 
AUTHORS We make a special work of cor- 
AID recting and revising MSS. and 
BUREAU, }{ placing those of merit on sale. To 
Established] those who belong to the Bureau 
1885. there is noexpense, Send stamp 
for printed matter giving full par- 
ticulars and sample copies fe Events, 


“The Paper for Busy Americans,” Address, the 
Authors’ Aid Bureau, CURRENT EVENTS, War- 





ren, Ohio. 
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PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. oxo, 
1 878. THE FAVORITE prt pene opt pain 1889. 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnovcnour me WORLD. ISH 











information, address 
apr3t 


AMES H. WADE, 


Secretary University of Michigan, ANN "ARBOR, MICH. 








eminent and successful educators in every department of school work. 

No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved 
modern educational methods should fail to £now our publications. 
Our new-illustrated Catalogue for 1884, giving full information concerning all of our 
publications, ts now ready, and will be mailed free to any teacher upon application. 


». pondencc cordially invited. 
q SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
4 bien ban A YORK, acini asnes Bi 2 


Corres- 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, “Ciass- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction is 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Afts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
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TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


> 
> 
‘ WE offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of 
> 
> 
> 
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department open to women, Six new buildings — 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A POZZONI’S COMPLEXION 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being pate 


built: Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new. 


For catalogue address 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 
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Unequalled Service 


of Wagner Sleeping Cars, Private Com- 
| partment, Sleeping Buffet Cars, Reclin- 
Like the world renowned Estey Organ, |: : ars 
are strictly first-class and very popular. | ing Chair Cars, Parlor and Cafe 2 
The demand for the new styles is uni- | Elegant Coaches and Hotel Dining Cars 


versal. 
aa CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. East and West. 
The Big Four Route is the popular 


ESTEY & CAMP, 
| line between St. Louis, Peoria, Indian- 


916 Olive Street, 
f- ‘ . Sar : . 

ca St. See ro | apolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, 
Columbus and New York and Boston. 


Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
FREE ‘The Southwestern Limited Is 
the ‘‘Finest Train in 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE onl ; <A 
America. 


ESTEY PIANOS__oe 








Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo! 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue a | 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,L | 





D. B. MARTIN, 


Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agt. 





W. F. SNYDER, 
Gen’l Western Agent, S. W. Corner 
Broadway and Chestnut St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill. Bargain Catalogue, for l0c. to cover postage 
ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt 8t., N. ¥. City. | é u “ 
tfeb3t. Running solid every day in the year be- 
tween these great cities with Wagner 
PLAYS |Sleeping Cars, Combination Smoking 
Library and Cafe Cars, and Hotel Din- 
| ing cars. 
DO YOU WANT A FLAG? 0, G. Murray, 
Second Vice-Pres., 
AMERICAN FLAG MFG. C0., Easton, Pa. Cincinaetl, O. 
Makers of Bunting and Silk } 
FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only. 
We will send vou a Flag for inenee. | 
tion, and if itis found not satisfac- 
tory, you can we fe it to us at our 
Banners. ™“exnense logue Free. 
Send for School Ritual on poaenselam free. j-rat 








1855. 1894. 


The National Normal University, Lebanon, 0. 


INDEPENDENT NORMALISM, 
Terms Begin April 17th, June 12th, September 4th. 





ITS GRADUATES DO THE BEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE WORK. 


oe 


HE National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, estab- 
lished in 1855, has recently been reorganized on a more 
solid basis than ever before, with an addition to the faculty 

and some new departments added also. Better than any word of 
ours, although we have known the institution since its foundation, 
is the splendid and honorable record made by its graduates. In 
the best schools in nearly every state in the Union these graduates 
will be found doing the best and most effective work, President 
Holbrook exacts and always has a faithful performance of what- 


ever is undertaken to be performed, so that the graduates know : 


how to do good work, hold their places,- and command the best 
salaries. They know how to set shoulder to the wheel, to advance 
the school system in all the elements which give it success, and 
have power to speak from personal knowledge on these points, 
and we are confident that the university has entered upon a new 
and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable 
history.—Ep1TorRIAL.[—A merican Journal of Education, Novem- 
ber 9, 1893. 


One of the best schools in the United States.—EprroriaL.— 
[ Southern Educational Journal. 


For Full Information and 240 Page Catalogue (Sent Free) 


ow" ___ PRESIDENT ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 


The Lary af Travel! HALE PRICE 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


would be dear for anything you do not need 
or can not use, but if for something you do 
want and can use, take advantage of it. 


has no superior in the field of educa- 
tional journals. It is doubtless the 


best read and most popular educational journal published, yet it is but 75 


cents a year. 


BROWN’S QUESTION BOOK 


contains 373 pages, 6,000 ques- 
tions and answers (3,000 ques- 


tions answered) which cover every subject taught in our common schools. 


Cloth bound, price $1.25. 


BOTH paper and book for $1.00 (half price) and 12 cents additional for 


postage. 


that you should have them. 


EAGLE BRAND THE BEST 


ROOFING 


Is unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or Out- 
Buildings and costs half the price of shingles, 
tin oriron. It is ready for use, and easily ap- 
plied by anyone, Send stamp for samples, and 
state size of roof. Please mention this Journal. 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


155 Duane Street, New York City, New Y ork 
jan ot 


CALIFORNIA LANDS! 


We have for sale some of the finest fruit lands 


in California at low prices and easy terms. If | 


youare coming here write for particulars. 
will.save you money, and costs nothing. 
LINDSAY & CRAIG, 
Land and Financial Agents, 
1feb3t San Francisco. 


It 


Crocker Building. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC 


—AND-- 


NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. CHESTER PARK, . BOSTON, MASS, 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain 
and Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only 
Paralytic Institute in the United States. Con- 
sultation free. Patients boarded, nursed and 
cared for. Officetreatmentif desired. Send for 
circulars jan-rat 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 
and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 


for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars to 








TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


tf. TYLER, TEXAS 


Academy of Arebitecture and Building, | —— 


840 South 8th St., St. Louis, 


An institution for theatechnical education of 
building tradesmen and draughtsmen, The 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, tocommence atany time. Graduates are 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted | 
to the course, Day and night sessions. Any study 
taught to any person, Open the entire year. 
Boys will be instructed in any trade they desire 
to learn Send for prospectus. PLANS for public 
and private buildings promptly prepared. 


Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. 


octI-ry 


TEACHERS WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Burea' un, St. Louis, 
INTV Vv iW e 
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Old Baths Renewed. § 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, 


1 CENTS ONLY, SHORTHAND, SELF- 

instruction; guarantied positively self - 
instructive; no teacher required. Secure this 
wonderful book. Mailed for .0 cents. 


A2t MACNAIR Pus, Co., Detroit, Mich, 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


sasumaietaneh dee Self- adjusting Boots| 
Patented. Cures corns and bunions, tender feet. 
Always comfortable. Made in Common-Sense 
and Opera styles, with Hygienic Soles. Send | 
| size and letter you wear. Sent prepaid anywhere 
| on receipt of price. Dongola, $2.50; French fin- 
}ish Kid, $3.50. Qualit guaranteed. Send 2c 
| stamp for catalogue and measuring diagram. 
| MANUFACTURER, 19 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan’o4-1at 


[fBjIe1 PUL epBsa(oy 
—— pus Lasagne 


A sample copy of Normal Instructor (sent free) will convince you 
Address, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


- SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and private schools teaching, or con- 
templating the teaching of shorthand should 
examine 


Pp 


rogressive Lessons in the 
ITMAN SYSTEM OF 


HONOCRAPHY, 


by N. P. Heffley, of the Faculty of Pratt In- 
stitute, Lessons complete and uniform. Printed 
in book form and in separate lesson sheets. In 
use at Pratt INsTiTuTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
DREXEL INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pa., and all 
| leading schools and colleges. 

Please mention this paper and your school, and 
we wiil send you an ceeeden copy free. 

Address, ~ L. H Bictow & Co., 

6t. 62 Broad St., N. ¥. 

Take lessons by mail and pre pare for r teaching. 





| CHROMO REWARD CARDs. | 
Thousands of New Pretty Designs Flowers, Fruits, 
poenes, he gg Crescents, Shields, Easels, Juveniles, * 
hips, Birds, Animals, Balloons, Anchors &e. 
ices for 2 cares size 3x4%5 inches 8c;-3'sx % 120; s< 
x54 embossed 3=454x6'4 200;-5'4x756 35e; aie 50c. 
oS mple oa and Gift Cards no two alike, 
a ipl $7 sent free to teachers. 
3 rice List of School Supplies, Chromos Plain 
fd Git Card Frosted, Silk-Fri Anged hromo Reward 
eward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, 
akers. Diate es, Reporte, "aids, and few samples 
romo Rew. Cards free. All RES Address, 


A. J rove, WA ’ ‘, PA. 


‘Rl 


os 


Weightless‘Gem’Beds 9 


Piano and i | tage 
Office Desks 


Mfrs 
AH. Andrews&Go, "ino 


E CATARACTS or SCARS 
New yes ABSORBED. No Risk. 
Paralyzed Nerves Re- 
stored. Diseased EKyes or Lids Cured. Glasses 
often Discarded. Our phamphilet giving Home 
treatment free. New Eves, Glen Falls, N. Y 








BooK- KEEPING c. only. Easy home study, 
| Wonderful book 10 positively self- instructive. 
|10¢ mailed. Advertisements pay us; otherwise 
actually worth $5. 


2t MACNAIR Pus. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


QUICK sTupr.-azx. 2, oPsaK, x 
ear Ciassics.’ ** Sample pages 
and Cesshaeen of School Books free. C 


SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 

WANTE D Men, Women, Boys and 
« Girls in each place to 
show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, showing 
| the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
| Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 

| answer to . M. BIGGS, 
mlat. Louisville, Ky., Box 645. 


a HAHNEMANN 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL, 


Or CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The 35th annual course of lectures in this in- 
| stitution will commence Sept.14th, 1894. New col 
| lege building, elevators, restaurant, reading 
| rooms and laboratories, Every thing modern. 
| Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
| sex. Send for LectureCard Announcement, and 
| Nyse eof THE CLINIQUE. Address 


J. R. COBB, M. D., 
3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 


| ‘ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


| Terre Haute,Ind. A College of Engineering, 

| Wellendowed, vit teohees Courses in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Civil] Engineering, and Chemistry. 
Kxtensive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing 
Rooms, Library, Expenses ors Address 

T. EDDY, Prest, 


| TEACHERS WANTED 


For every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn, 
Large number of vacancies reported from the 
best schools of the South and Southwest. 

toctrat 


| mét. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1894. 





J. B. MERWIN........+--s000- Managing Editor. 
JERIAH BONHAM.......«...--. Associate Editor. 





Terms, per year, in advance 
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--s-ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 


at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can | 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your | 


paper, notify us by postal card. 
Nine Editions are published 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street,each month, 
and ‘‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 


Mo., and admitted through the mails at 


second class rates.”’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 

* your paperis sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, ¢ 
ordered to be discontinued. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending | 


money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 


stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 


duplicates are issued. 


Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Mone 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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LIFE’S FOREST TREES. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


In dale, forest or mead.— Shak. 


slanting 
Down to the west; there is no time to 
waste, 
| If you have any seed of good for plant- 
| ing, 
You must, you must make haste. 





: | Not as of old do you enjoy earth’s pleas- 


ures 
(The only joys that last are those we 
give). 
Across the grave, you count not gains 
nor treasures ; 
But good and kind deeds live. 


I would not wait for any great achieve- 
ment ; 
You may not live to reach that far-off 
goal. 
Speak soothing words to some heart in 
bereavement, ‘ 
Aid some up-struggling soul. 


Teach some weak life to strive for inde- 
pendence ; 
Reach out a hand to some one in sore | 
need, 
| Though it seems idle, yet in their de- | 
scendants 
May blossom this chance seed. 


On each life-path, like costly flowers | 
faded 
And cast away, are pleasures that are | 
| dead ; | 
| Good deeds, like trees, wherever fed and | 
shaded, | 


| Souls yet unborn may tread. | 





National Educational Association. | 


| 

| 

SECRETARY’s OFFICE, Winona, Minn., 
March 28, 1894. 

| 


| Ed. American Journal of Education: | 
| The Executive Committee takes pleas- | 
leie in announcing that the next meet- 

| ing of the National Educational Associ- 
| ation will be held at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, under conditions quite as favor- 
| able as have ever been offered the Asso- 


| 


| ciation, July 6-13, 1894. 

| The President and Secretary recently 
visited Asbury Park and found that the 
local, educational, municipal and busi- 
ness organizations are heartily united 

|in inviting the Association, and are 

| oetpaced to guarantee superior and al_ 





| most unlimited hotel and 





boarding 
house accomodations at very reasonable 


| rates. 


The halls available for general and 


|department meetings, and forthe uses 
THE day grows brief, the afternoon is | 


of the various committee organizations, 


| were found to be ample in size, conven- 


ient in location, and in all respects en- 


tirely satisfactory. 


The railroad lines terminal at Asbury 


| Park, and all lines of the Trunk Line 


and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, brings te 
this new position not only great per- 
sonal popularity, but a long and suc- 
cessful experience in the same position 
on other leading lines from Chicago. 
The steady and gratifying increase in 
the earnings of the M. K. & T. R.R. 
| since Mr. Barker accepted this position, 
|is another proof of his sterling ability 
{and of his growing power and popular- 
ity. That the interests of the M. K. & 





Association have granted a rate of one|T. were suffering for lack of the quali- 
first-class limited fare, plus two dollars | ties that Mr. Barker brings to this great 


(membership fee), for the round trip, | system, no one familiar with, its history 


with provisions for the extension of re- | doubts. Mr. Barker, in his new posi- 


turn tickets to September Ist, by some | tion, with the concurrence of the man- 
method of deposit to be announced in| 


the official bulletin. 

It is believed that most, if not all, of 
the other railroad associations of the 
United States and Canada will grant 
equally favorable rates. 

While the Executive Committee share 
the disappointment of those who hoped 
that such railroad arrangements could 
be made as would enable the Associ- 
ation to meet in Duluth, Minn., they 
are confident that their action in chang- 
ing to a place where the usual railroad 
rates and ticket extensions can be 


|secured will be universally approved. 


The accessibility of Asbury Park, its 


| peculiar attractions as a seaside resort, 
|the superiority of its hotel and other 


accommodations combine to make it an 


unusually favorable place for meeting; | 


and itis the purpose of the Executive 
Committee and the local authorities, 
using all of these advantages, to make 
this meeting the largest and best in the 
history of the Association. 

It will be the, aim to select for the 
program the questions most vital to 
educational progress and to secure the 
attendance and participation of the best 
men and women in educational work. 
To these ends the Executive Committee 
cordially invite the co-operation of the 
officers of all departments and of the 
entire Directory. 


New Route to Texas. 





. 


THE opening of the route to 
Texas, via the M. Ker® T. line, direct 
from St. Louis to Houston and Gal- 
veston, over its own track, equipped 
with new, elegant and commodious re- 
clining chair cars, free, and the new 


and improved Wagner sleeping cars on , 


each train, proves to be already a suc- 
cess. James Barker, General Passenger 


| agers, has already inaugurated low rates 
|to Texas, but the new schedule makes 
| this a very convenient local line for Se- 
|dalia patrons and intermediate points. 
The train leaves St. Louis at 11:30 p.m., 
| after all the theater performances, and 
|arriving at Sedalia at 8:55 a. m, the 
|train being open for the reception of 
| passengers at any time after 9 o’clock 
|p. m. The Broadway cable takes you 
| almost to the door, getting off at Mul- 
| lanphy street. 
| The trains of the Katy are new, clean, 
palatial, convenient, embracing every- 
thing that experience and capital can 
produce to make atrip over this new 
route attractive, safe and expeditious. 
Mr. Barker and the new management 
|are to be congratulated, not only for 
what has been done, but on the growing 
popularity of this line. Already ar- 
rangements are being made for the large 
delegations from the Southwest to take 
this new through route to attend the 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association to be held in Asbury Park 
next July. The M. K. & T: make close 
conne¢tion with the B. & O. Southwest- 
ern direct to the grounds. 


ai. 





THE publication of the Volume of 
Proceedings of the International Con- 
gressess of Education has been delayed 
by reason of the great amount of 
material to be edited, and the transla- 
tion of papers presented in foreign 
languages. This volume, which prom- 
ises to be the most valuable ever issued 
by the Association, will be ready for de- 
livery some time during April. 

ALBERT G, LANE, 

IRWIN SHEPARD, Pres. N. E. A. 

Sec. N. E. A, 
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GERMANY has her Carlsbad ; America 
her Hot Springs of Arkansas. The lat- 
ter resort, however, is conceded the 
palm for its unrivalled system of baths | | 
which are extremely beneficial in pre- | 
paring the system for a long siege of hot | 
weather. : 


. 





To successfully withstand the siege of | 
hot weather that the inhabitants of thig | 
section are bound to meet within the 


<a 
THE’RICHMOND MEETING. 





I do know him well, and common speech 
Gives him a worthy pass.— Shak. 


‘W*. give a glimpse of the Rich- 
mond meeting of the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence of the 
| National Educational Association 


as reported by several editors who 


were present, and possibly our 


/readers will gain a better idea of 


Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas|} It was not an encouraging pic- 


City, made a violent attack upon|ture that Supt. Parr drew, in his 
the report of the Committee of|paper on ‘‘The Improvement of 


Ten. ‘I know what the children |Teachers in Rural 

he said —‘ don’t. ‘the statements of those who 
Against the whole of them I stand | lowed confirmed his judgment. 
up and say I know that grammar| Supt. Preston, of Mississippi, 
ought to be taught and must be| made one of the best speeches of 
taught in the lower grades, and | the meeting. 


but 
fol- 


Schools,’’ 


want,’’ ‘they 


He complained that 












next few months, the system should be 
properly prepared for the fray. 
is but one place on this side of the 


the gathering than from a report 
made by a single individual. 

C. W. Bardeen, of the School 
Atlantic to condition yourself in this Bulletin, remarks: A large at- 
respect, and that place, the famous Hot | endance; a good time; discussions 
‘marked by unusual vigor and wit. 
|The South was largely and credit- 
\ably represented. The citizens of 
decided manner within the next two| Richmond were cordial, and the 
months, and will make short work of | City itself proved unexpectedly in- 
Altogether a decided 


There 


Springs of Arkansas, with its invigor- | 
ating baths. 





OLD Sor will assert himself in a very 


those whose systems are not prepared to | ‘teresting. 
meet the enemy. For this express pur- | success 


pose, nature has shaped the famous Hot | How traveling has improved. 
Springs of Arkansas with its great baths, | Thirty odd years < ago the editor of 
which are the finest means in the world the BULLETIN spent two years try- 
to regulate the system to physical per- ing to walk from Washington to 
pee. ‘Richmond, and did not get there 
PROBABLY the finest train of cars ever | finally. Now we may take the 
put on wheels in the United States will | nine o'clock train from New York 
be found to be the ‘‘Royal Blue Train”’ | in the evening, and breakfast there 
running direct from Washington to New | the next morning. 
York. It will be a proud day for St. | 
Louis when this line, with its perfection 
of equipment, rolls into our new union 
depot. 


privilege of a ‘‘stop over’”’ 





The solid work began with two 
papers by Cleveland supervisors, 
'showing how the course of study 
in that city had been enriched in 
of the nation without extra char ge, will | the primary and in the grammar 
make the B. & 0. easily the favorite | schools respectively. Miss Ellen 
route aside from all its other superior | G- Reveley spoke for the primary 


“The Washington route’? with 


in the capitol | 





attractions. 'grades, and laid down these prin- 
ane | ciples: 
IN response to numerous in-| 1, The thing itself must be stud- 


quiries, which we are glad to get, ied, and not books about the thing. 
as it reveals a more general anda}; 2. Things must be studied which 
growing interest in manual train- | are of natural interest to the chil-| 
ing, the names of the officers of | dren. 

the Manual Training Teachers’; 3. The results of observation 
Association of America, and their | must be expressed in writing and 
postoffice addresses will be found | in speech. 

below: Geo. B. Kilbon, Spring- | 4. The work must be scientific 
field, Mass., M. T. S., president ;| from the first hours of school life 
Geo, S. Waite, Toledo, Ohio, M. 
T. S., vice-president ; and Geo. 
Robbins, Frankfort, Ky., M. T. 
S., secretary and treasurer. 


_ 
> 


for free expansion as the work ad- 
vances. 

6. The schools must create a 
taste for study and power to con- 
tinue to be life-long students. 





THE more our teachers help the 
local papers, the more they will) When Supt. Draper took a hand 
help themselves. Put in short|in the discussion, he said he had 
items of the good things done in | learned when he went to Cleveland 
your.school, short items of progress|and looked about for suggestions 
you get from reading your journals/| that it was to the cities west of the 
of education, the helpful things, | Alleghanies he must turn for help; 


increase of school terms, increase} they were accomplishing results 
of compensation to teachers, 


crease of interest in ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ | of the East did not dream of. 

increase of interest in the ‘Library | Colonel Parker was at his best. 
Day,’’ increase of interest in the| He pointed out how the principles | 
practical things taught in your|he had been advocating for years 
school. Our teachers help the|were now confirmed by this high 


local press all the time by their|authority of the ‘‘Committee of | 
work. Ten.”’ 








that the spelling book is indispen- 
sable.’’ 

Col. 
mastery of a new weapon, the ra- 
pier. ‘‘Keep thou thy servant from 
presumptuous sins,’ 


Then 


he 
and continued in thrust after thrust 
at Mr. Greenwood with a rapidity 
and keenness for which he has not 
heretofore had credit. 
no 


‘*There is 
consistency in this world,’’ 
said, ‘“‘except the consistency 
constantly changing one’s opin- 
The issue with us is not to 
go around with ‘I am for the spel- 
ling book’ as a chip on one shoul- 
der, ready to fight for minor issues, 
but to unite together in the great | 
question, ‘What have we found for 
the child?’ And in this search 
we shall be marked by humility.’’ 

Supt. 
Col. Parker lost his voice in Vir- 
ginia, it was plain that he did not 
lose his head there. 

Supt. Lane, Chicago, had 
found great help in teachers’ round 
tables. The school journals gave 
suggestions and outlines, and the 
teachers met together to discuss 
these. It in a 
great city to visit the teachers, so 
he sought to encourage this spirit. 

Miss Harrison wanted to tell the 


ions. 


of 


was impossible 


story of Principal Jenkins of Ports- | 


who had introduced new 
methods in geography. She spoke 
so well that the President said that 
if any other men wanted to be rep- 
resented by ladies he would gladly 


mouth, 


. | hear them. 
5. There must be opportunity | 


Supts. Powell and Wise took 


|part in the discussion, the latter 


desiring to enrich the grammar 
school course by the early intro- 
duction of Latin. 

Gen. Eaton’s summary of ‘‘Edu- 
cation at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion’’ was interesting from first to 
last, and so well arranged and so 
comprehensive that we look to see 
it considered the best summing-up 


given of that feature of the World’s 
, | Fair. 
in-| with a vigor and breadth the cities | 


President Mac Alister dealt 
gracefully and forcibly with ‘‘“The 
Educational Contribution of the 
| Congress,”’ 
‘largest and most successful meet- 
ing of educators ever held, and 
| speaking of the presence of distin- 
| guished foreigners like Compayre. 


Parker showed the | 


quoted, | 


he | 
of | 


Massey remarked that if| 


referring to it as the 


the country spent 185 millions a 
145 
Get people 
|to put money into a business and 
|they will take interest in it. What 
‘could be expected of teachers in 
Mississippi, where the average 
| salary was $30 a month for four or 
| five months a year? 


‘year for pensions, and only 
}millions for schools. 


He had found 
| great profit by introducing wxZform 
examinations, after the pattern set 
| in New York, with business in them 
from top to bottom. Teachers with- 
‘out scholarships could not pass; 
jand if they could not pass they 
could not teach. Then he had in 
iev ery county a professional library, 

‘and when 


| 


once a month the 
teachers went up to the county 
| seat for their pay, they took back 
iw ith them a pedagogical book to 
study. 

| The discussion had aroused in- 
| terest enough to fill the rest of the 
| session with speeches, but the pro- 
| gram required that another subject 
should be taken up, and Supt. 
Seaver read a paper on ‘‘The Care 
|of Truants and Incorrigibles’’ so 
able and timely that Dr. Harris 
asked for a copy to insert in his 
own annual report. 

The discussion of ‘‘The South 
aud its Problems’’ the citizens 
of Richmond turned out in greater 
force than before, and the paper of 
Supt. Evans was thoroughly en- 
| joyed. 

Supt. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
Ala., spoke with force and intelli- 
gence of the special problems of 
the South, and the meeting closed 
with the feeling that the evening 
had been well spent. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, of the Boston 
Journal of Education, says of the 
Richmond meeting, ‘‘College men 
were scarce,’’ that he ‘‘met repre- 
sentatives from thirty-three states,’’ 
that ‘‘New Hampshire was the 
only North Atlantic State not rep- 
resented,’’ that ‘‘it is the fashion 
now to send enterprising State and 
city superintendents to these 
meetings at the city’s and State’s 
expense,’’ ‘‘that State Supt. J. R. 
Preston, of Mississippi, made a 
business-like demand for higher 
wages for rural teachers.’’ ‘These 
schools can never be well taught 
on $25, $35, or $40 a month for six 
or eight months in the year; that 

‘“‘every Southern State was repre- 
sented.’’ 


ir 
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The South had, in addition to 


the long list from Virginia and/ Syllabus of Ethics,”’ by Wm. M.| 


lA little work called modestly ‘‘A 


| Essay or recitation on Seasons. 


Maryland, State Supt. Virgil A. | Bryant, does meet this demand in on Trees. 


Lewisy of West Virginia; A. L 


avery satisfactory manner. It is 


Essay or recitation on Protection 


Wade, of Morgantown, West Vir- |an intelligent guide instead of be- of Forests. 


ginia; S. Walter Barnes, of Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; State Supt. 


\ing a dull encyclopedia. It points 


the way and suggests a clear and 


| Music. 


Recitation in concert of Bryant’s | 


J. R. Preston, of Mississippi; State | comprehensive method to be pur- ‘Thanotopsis. 


Supt. J. H. Shinn, of Arkansas; 


Warren Easton, of New Orleans; | 
J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, | 
Ala.; L. B. Evans, of Atlanta, Ga.; 


State Supt. W. N. Sheats, of Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; P. Y. Brodie, of 
Spartansburg, S. C.; P. P. Claxton, 
of Greenboro, N. C.; State Supt. 
W. D. Mayfield, Columbia, S. C.; 
Logan D. Howell, of Goldsboro, 
N. C.; State Supt. J. M. Carlisle, 





Austin, Tex.; and O. A. Cooper, 
of Galveston, Texas. | 
Illinois sent her State Superin- | 
tendent, Henry Raab; Chicago’s 
Superintendent, A. G. Lane, and 
his assistant, A. F. Nightingale; 
Supt. O. T. Bright and wife, and 
Col F. W. Parker of the Normal. 
Supt. N. C. Dougherty, W. D. 
Dickson, and E. F. Baldwin, of 
Peoria; Alexander Forbes and L. 
Dillman, of Chicago; and C. A. 
McMurray, of Normal. 

J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, shared with George L. Os- 
borne, L.L.D, of Warrensburg, 
the honor of representing Missouri. 





GREAT books have _ generally 
been small books; books that have 


gestive, instead of surfeiting the 
mind by paralyzing the memory 
by a multitude of details. A man 
whose memory is stored with facts 
is said to be educated; ignoring 
the important feature of education, 
the power to use knowledge in 
promoting some beneficial purpose 
in the economy ofthe world. Edu- 
cation is a word to conjure with, 
and strange are the manifold pro- 
ducts of its mytsic weaving, ‘That 
education harms more minds than 
it benefits is a harsh judgment to 
pronounce on its pretentious mani- 
festoes; but it goes without saying 
that any theory of education which 
seeks by artificial aids, books, to 
do for pupils what they ought to 
do for themselves, is harmful 
rather than beneficial. 

The criticism falls not on edu- 
cation in its proper sense, a draw- 
ing out, a strengthening, a de- 
veloping of the powers of the mind, 
but upon the text-book which un- 


teacher and the pupil, by doing 
the very work teacher and pupil 
alike ought to do for themselves, 


sued in the different study of 
ethical inquiry; a way and a 
method, if pursued, which will 
make virile and independent 
thinkers instead of mere mental 
sponges saturated with the thoughts 
perhaps, of other men. 





SUGGESTIVE, PROGRATSI. 


I do love my country with a respect more ten- | 


der.— Shak, 
HE following program for the 


celebration of Arbor Day, is) 


merely suggestive The filling out 
will be worth almost as much as 
the exercise itself. Our teachers 
and pupils do not need to have all 
their intellectual food ‘‘mumbled’’ 
for them, as some people seem to 
tagine. 
OPENING. 

Music—America. 

““My country, ’tis of thee.” 

Reading appropriate passages of 
Scripture. 

Prayer. 

Reading of the law establishing 
Arbor Day. 

Reading State Superintendent’s 
suggestions. 

Music. 

Statement of admission of State 
into the Union. 

Mu-ic. 

Statement of priucipal produc- 
tions by pupils. 

Agricultural. 

Mineral. 

Forestry. 

Rivers. 

Capital with leading cities. 
. Railroad length of miles. 

. Boundaries. 

With whatever may be added 
of general interest to each topic, 
but make the statements brief. 

Music. 

Essay or recitation on Oak. 

Essay or recitation on Apple 
Trees. 

Essay or recitation on Walnut 
Trees. 

Essay or recitation on Pine Trees. 

Music. 

Intermission for lunch and plant- 
ing of trees. 

Music 

Essay or recitation on Birds. 

Essay or recitation on Domestic 
Animals. 

Essay or recitation on Work of 
Humane Society. 


NARMS WHE 





Few books meet this demand. 


Musics 


Music. 

Voting for State flower. 

Music. 

Voting for favorite tree. 

Essay or recitation (patriotic. ) 

Music. 
| Remarks by citizens on Value 
| of Education. 
Music. 
The program can easily be made 
| shorter or longer, as circumstances 
‘may seem to warrant. ‘The object 
is to create an interest on the part 
of all pupils, parents and tax-pay- 
ers in this delightful and appropri- 
| celebration. The recitations 


ate 
or reading of extracts may be short, 
but make the music stirring and 
all of the exercises inspiring. 





THERE are a large number of in- 
teresting programs for the appro- 
' priate celebration of ‘‘Arbor Day’’ 
published, but the Arbor Day 
|Manual, compiled by Mr. Chas. 
| R. Skinner, of the Department of 
Education of the State of New 
'York, and published by C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., is a 
| library in and of itself on this sub- 
| ject. We wish this volume might 
| be found in every school library in 
the United States for frequent con- 
sultation 


| 
| 
| 





THE CLASS TREE. 


[Tune: ‘‘America.’’] 





BY EMMA S. THOMAS. 





Seeming parted 

But yet a union in partition.— Shak. 
Grow thou and flourish well, 
Ever the story tell, 

Of this glad day; 
Long may thy branches raise 
To heaven our grateful praise; 
Waft them, on sunlight rays, 

To God, away. 


“Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees,”’ 
On this glad day; 
Bless thou each student band 
O’er all our happy land; 
Teach them Thy love’s command, 
Great God, we pray. 


Deep in the earth to-day, 
Safely thy roots we lay, 

Tree of our love; 
Grow thou, and flourish long; 
Ever our grateful song 
Shall its glad notes prolong 

To God above. 

=N. Y; Arbor Day Circular, 





| Mr. MELviL, DEWEy, Secretary 


Essay or recitation on Influence | of the University of* the State of 


|New York, director of the New 
|York State Library and of the 
|Library School, in speaking of 


‘laws for school libraries, says the 
laws of all the States were carefully 
tabulated, and the New York law 
'was drawn to include the dest fea- 
tures of all, with a score of new 
ones peculiar to itself, so that it is 
universally recognized as the best 
library law yet passed. This is 
printed for free distribution to all 
‘interested. Mr. Dewey can be ad- 
dressed at Albany, N. Y., and we 
suggest our teachers in the country 
schools in all the States secure a 
copy of this law, read it, and get 
the people interested in this move- 
ment without delay. 





IN view of the possibilities of the 
use of the school library in connec- 
tion with the work of the public 
school, it is gratifying to note the 
hearty support which the school 
library movement has received 
from the best educational authori- 
ties in this country. From the 
United States Commissioner of 
Education down to the principal 
and trustee of the humblest district 
school there has been an enthusi- 
asm and energy which gives prom- 
ise of the most fruitful results. 

Every new book, provided it be 
a good book, placed within reach 
of a boy or girl, carries with it a 
message of the higher life. It 
/opens up new avenues of feeling, 
'it widens their horizon, it stimu- 
‘lates thought 


and encourages 








| 
action. 
| 
| 
| Belowisa fac-simile of 
| acommunication recently 
| sent to the AMERICAN 
| JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION by Messrs. Geo. P. 
| Rowell & Co., publishers 
| of the ‘American News- 
paper Directory.” Were- 
produce here for the ben- 
efit of advertisers and our 
readers and to emphasize 
the fact that the JOUR- 
NAL not only LEADS in 
Missouri, but in the great 
Southwest, 


Largest in the Stateqa__ 
OF ITS CLASS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

In a list of Class Journals enumer- 
ated in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1894 the paper to which 
this circular is addressed will havea 
higher circulation rating than is ac- 
corded to any other paper of its class 
in the State. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
| No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


* 


Communications con- 
cerning advertising may 
be addressed to any re- 
sponsible agency, or di- 
rect to 
PERRIN & SMITH, PU®’S., 

206-212 Vine Streei, 


: | St. Louis, Me: 
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CAPITAL LETTERS. 





I will look again on the intellect of the letter. 
— Shak. 


eee an admirable and timely 

book on ‘‘Composition and 
Criticism,’’ a manual for the aid of 
teachers and pupils in essay work, 
with one thousand composition 
subjects, grouped according to the 
grade of the pupils, by Albert W. 
Emerson, S B., Superintendent of 
Schools, Baldwinsville, N. Y., pub- 
lished in Syracuse, N. Y., by C. 
W. Bardeen, we extract the follow- 
ing rules on 


CAPITAL LETTERS, 


Every sentence should begin 
with a capital letter; as Dew falls. 

Every proper noun should begin 
with a capital letter ; as, America, 
JEineas. 

Words formed from proper nouns 
should generally begin with capital 
letters; as, /talian, Grecian, Mo 
hammedan. 

All names referring to the Deity 
should begin with capital letters ; 
as, Redeemer, Jehovah. 

The days of the week and the 
months of the year should begin 
with capital letters; as, Wednes- 
day, September. 

A direct quotation should begin 
with a capital letter; as, Gray said, 
“*The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.”’ 

A common noun, when distinct- 
ly personified, should begin with a 
capital letter; as, ‘‘Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue Ocean—roll!”’— 
Byron. 


Most abbreviations should begin 
with capital letters; as, D.D., P. 
O., Supt., Mr., St., Ph. D. 

The important words in the sub- 
ject of any composition should 
begin with capital letters ; as, ‘‘AZy 
Vacation in the Country,’ ‘‘ Higher 
Lessons in English;’’ ‘‘A Voyage 
to Europe.’’ 


The words I and O should al- 
ways be capitals ; as, ‘‘Horatio,— 
or I do forget myself. .... it is 
my lady, O, it is my love!’’— 
Shakespeare. 

The names of large corporations 
or companies, and of religious de- 
nominations, and of political par- 
ties, should begin with capital let- 
ters; as, Zhe New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, The Democrats. 

Characters in the Roman nota- 
tion should usually be capitalized ; 
as MDCCCXC///. 


Capitalize the first word of every 
line of poetry ; as, 





‘So live, that when thy summons comes 
to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at 
night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.’’ 

—Bryant. 


The composition of poetry should 
be encouraged far more than it is 
at the present time. Paraphrasing 
standard prose is strongly recom- 
mended. 





se 
es 


LETTER WRITING. 





Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present.—Shak, 


AM pupils should be taught 

how to write letters before they 
leave school: An exercise of this 
kind should be given on the black- 
board frequently until pupils be- 
come familiar with what are called 
correct forms. 

From Prof. Emerson’s work on 
‘‘Rules for Essay Work,’’ pub- 
lished by C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., we select the follow- 
ing ten topics: 

Writea long letter to your friend. 

Do all kinds of letter-writing. 

Write a promissory note. 

Write a receipt for money given 
you. 

Write a bill for goods, and re- 
ceipt it. 

The different ways of lighting 
houses by night. 

For what is gold used ? 

The first steamboat. 

What I saw in a landscape 

What we should be thankful for 


SPICE IN A PUDDING, 








Liberality and such like, 
The spice and salt that seasons. 
— Shak. 
HE author of ‘‘Potter’s Series 


of Geographies’’ seems to 
have had a large amount of good 
material left over, and she has wise- 
ly put it into shape to make it 
easily accessible and labeled it 
“‘Geographic Spice.’’ Spice in 
Geography or in any other branch 
taught in our public schools is de- 
sirable. 

The author says, ‘‘Most of the 
teachers have but little time to 
search in libraries for the great 
wonder of flowers that bloom in the 
gardens of the world; hence a book 
giving tried, tested, and reliable 
notes of this kind must be wel- 





come.’’ We are sure this sort of 
spice will be welcome in the every 
day work of the school room for 
the purpose of kindling the child’s 
enthusiasm, awakening his im- 
agination, and arousing his interest 
in things and places far off and un- 
seen. 

Here is a specimen, short and 
sweet, of abay immortalized in song 
by Whittier. Let the pupils read it 
and they will always remember 
that ‘‘Casco Bay’’ is on the coast 
of Maine: 


‘“‘Nowhere fairer, sweeter, rarer, 
Does the golden-locked fruit-bearer 
Through his painted woodlands stray, 
Than where hillside oaks and beeches 
Overlook the long blue reaches, 
Silver coves and pebbled beaches, 
And Green isles of Casco Bay ; 
Nowhere day, for delay, 
With a tenderer look beseeches, 
‘Let me with my charmed earth stay!’ ”’ 


Here are two other interesting 
specimens. 

BROTHER JONATHAN. 

The pet name of ‘‘Brother Jona- 
than,’’ applied to patriotic citizens 
of the United States, was derived 
from an expression of Gen, Wash- 
ington, who, when in perplexity, 
used to say: ‘‘Let us consult Broth- 
er Jonathan,’’ meaning Jonathan 
Trumbell, Governor of Connecti 
cut. The name after a time became 
synonymous with patriotic man- 
hood, and with that of our country. 

UNCLE SAM 

How the United States govern- 
ment received the name ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’ is explained as follows: 

During the war of 1812 Samuel 
Wilson, familiarly known as 
‘‘Uncle Sam,’’ was an inspector of 
provisions for the American army 
at Troy. The casks containing the 
provisions were marked ‘‘U S.,”’’ 
and one of the workmen on being 
asked the meaning of the abbrevia- 
tions said he did not know unless 
they meant Uncle Sam Wilson. 
The joke spread from camp to camp, 
and was eventually adopted as a 
pet name for the government. 

March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, 
are the publishers. There are 210 
pages of this ‘‘spice’’ including the 
index alphabetically arranged. We 
commend the book cordially. 

$$ 


PRACTICAL WORK. 





A very good piece of work 
I assure you. — Shak. 


Caines the Progressive Speller, 

a complete spelling book, 
arranged for advanced primary, 
intermediate and grammar grades, 
by F. P. Sever, and published by 
D. C Heath & Co., of Boston, we 
gather two or three examples of 
lessons, which we commend for 
their practical value. 





Prom ‘the 
MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


use 
CUTICURA(/ 


SOAP 


It is not only the purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of nurse 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. Porter 
Drue anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ag“ All About Baby’s Skin,” free. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


WHERE and WHY you should learn it. Par- 
ticulars free. Send me your address please. 


W. FILDES, Box 14, West Salem, III. 











Here is a lesson on synonyms : 
uncover, reveal, divest, strip, lay bare. 


We —— or —— a tree of its leaves. 
Facts are ——ed to the understanding. 
expand unfold scrutinize inspect 
develop spread investigate overhaul 


enlarge examine search explore 

We scrutinize that which we question, 
and investigate that which we do not 
understand. 

To the teacher.—Let the pupil give the differ- 
ence between “overhaul” and ‘explore’; be- 
| tween “search” and “inspect.” 

Here is another on synonyms : 

SYNONYMS. 


ANTONYMS. 


certain uncertain 
true untrue 

sure doubtful 
unfailing failing 
positive hesitatingly. 
assured questionable 
defective correct 
imperfect perfect 
deficient ample 
incomplete complete 
familiar unaccustomed 
common rare 

intimate unfamiliar 
new old 
well-acquainted unacquainted 
ordinary inordinary 
open closed 
accessible barred 

public private 
unreserved reserved 


To the pupil.—tLearn to spell and use the fol- 
lowing words: 


1. adherence (v.), a clinging to. 
adherents (n.), those who cling to. 
2. assistance (n.), help. 
assistants (n.), helpers. 
3. advise (v.), fo give council. 
advice (n.), council. 
4. attendance (n.), presence. 
attendants (n.), those who attend. 
5. invade (v.), to enter by force. 
inveighed (n.), reproved. 
6. better (adj.), superior. 
better (n.), one who bets. 
7. counsel (v.), fo advise with. 
council (n.), @ deliberate assembly. 
command (v.), /o order. 
command (n.), az order given. 
commend (v.), /o praise. 
g. lesson (n.), a task. 
lessen (v.), to make less. 
10. way (n.), a method; a direction. 
weigh (v.), fo determine the 
weight, 
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A PRACTICAL PLAN. 


Be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss. 


—Shak. 
I T 


has always been a question 

with the teachers in our public 
schools how to awaken interest 
enough in the every-day affairs (of 
our own country in particular, and 
of the world at large) to get the 
boys and girls to read the news- 
papers. 

In the few paragraphs following 
is given a practical plan which has 
been successfully followed in many 
other schools, and may prove to be 
a help to many other teachers. The 
lessons taught will be many and the 
results will pay for any extra labor 
on the part of the teacher. 

Talk with your school about a 
new plan you have for getting up a 
weekly paper which shall be a re- 
view of the important articles in the 
leading papers. Let the school, 
under your guidance, decide upon 
a name for the paper, arrange for 
different departments, and place 
each one in charge of a pupil as 
editor, reserving the office of chief 
editor for yourself. 

Have the name of the paper and 
the names of the editorial staff 
written plainly upon the _ black- 
board where they may be seen by 
all during the week, and request 
the members of the school to look 
carefully each day and bring tothe 
proper editor any important news 
items they may find in reading. 
Clippings may be brought or the 
exercise may be varied by having 
certain pupils write accounts of the 
events in their own words after 
reading. 

Friday morning have _ these 
articles neatly and carefully writ- 
ten or arranged by the editors and 
passed to the chief for approval. 
Then when the news hour comes 
let the editors read the paper aloud. 

This plan may be varied in many 
ways and any bright teacher can 
adapt it to any school. 

BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


SIDE ccnobvionee-cecies Weekly Review.”’ 
PROM esti ssesxenaas Chief Editor. 
RIE cocks csesbictens Local Editor. 
ORWNG cise seatiess Foreign Editor. 
RINE veces. ccnoees Political Editor. 
ee Educational Editor. 


Editorials— 
f Fannie..Benefits of the World’s Fair. 
\ Master..Silver. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The local department may em- 
brace only the city ortown in which 
the school is situated, reporters be 
appointed from the school, and the 
affairs of the community written 
by them. 

In the higher grades allow the 
editors to appoint pupils to write 














editorials upon the questions of the 
day. 

One staff may hold office for ‘a 
month or longer, and then both 
editors and departments be 
changed. 

It may be practical and certainly 
profitable to have a daily bulletin 
board. For this large sheets” of 
brown paper may be brought into 
use if the blackboard room is not 
sufficient. 

File each paper after the weekly 
reading and in a’short time you 
will have a good ‘‘current history’’ 
for future reference. 


e 
. 





CRIPPLE or assassinate the local 
country newspaper by lack or want 
of patronage, and the town goes 
down. There is no substitute for 
country journalism. Local people 
who are intelligent must have the 
local paper. Our schools teach 
and train for intelligence all the 
time, hence our teachers are the 
helpers and allies of the local news- 
papers in all places. 
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A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS. 





They have been at a great feast of languages. 
—Shak. 


R. THOMAS E. MOORE, so 
long the able and efficient 
County Superintendent of Schools 
of Macoupin Co., Iil., gave his 
teachers a royal feast of good things 
at the late meeting held in the 
Opera House at Carlinville. 

The local papers gave extended 
notices of the proceedings, consist- 
ing of papers, essays, music, ad- 
dresses by eminent local talent, 
re-enforced by Mr. James Kirk, of 
the State Superintendent’s office, 
and other speakers. The County 
Superintendent believes in utiliz- 
ing home talent. Out of more 
than thirty exercises in tlre three 
days’ program, we think all but 
two were given by those directly 
interested in educational matters 
in Macoupin County. 

A strong, profitable, practical 
program Prof. Moore made up as 
usual. He seems to have, as he 
deserves to have, the entire confi- 
dence and co-operation of the 
teachers, school officers and tax- 
payers of the county. He has 
proved himself by his ability, in- 
tegrity and industry to be the right 
man iti the right place. The prac- 
tical, helpful results of his work 
will go on transmitting themselves 
in unseen channels, as all good 
things do in this world. This 
right action on his part to sustain, 
extend and strengthen the teachers 
and the schools, will be found to 





have beeti preserved when the 
speakers and writers are forgotten. 

This program in its fullness pre- 
sents a great diversity of subjects 
—a largeness of capacity and views, 
reflecting great credit upon all who 
participated. We were fortunate 
enough to hear only the excellent 
and timely papers of Mr. F. L,. 
Hohen, on ‘‘How to Teach Arith- 
metic.’’ Careful, conscientious, 
but very helpful and suggestive 
was this paper to the young teach- 
ers present. 

The ‘‘Relation of Thought to 
Character’’ was a close, analytical 
discussion of a very practical topic 
for the teacher. The thoughts we 
think are the parents of the actions 
we perform— good or bad. They 
live through eternity for the weal 
or woe of the doer. It was a well 
for the refreshment of every person 
present. The author, the Rev. 
W. S. Pryse, is one of the leading 
ministers of Carlinville. 

The music by the band of teach- 
ers was a special feature, giving 
life and inspiration to all the other 
exercises. 

The paper opening the afternoon 
session, on the ‘‘Individuality of 
the Pupil,’’ by Miss Claribel Sims, 
was a bold, free, fearless discus- 
sion on “‘‘Heredity.’’ Pity that 
every parent in Macoupin County 
and the State of Illinois could not 
hear or read it. No sketch of it 
would do either the paper or the 
wise, gifted author any sort of 
justice. 

‘Current History,’’ by Mr. 
William H. Anderson, was ably 
discussed, and the address by Mr. 
James Kirk, of the State Superin- 
tendent’s office, was also a clear, 
full statement of the value and 
necessity of connecting each lesson 
with the current history of the 
time, or rather the value of con- 
necting current history with every 


lesson. 
Address, Dr. J. B Wolfe. 
Evening lecture, Dr. J. E. 


Rogers, 7:30 p. m. 

We regretted that other engage- 
ments prevented our staying until 
the close of the feast. 

The snow was eight inches deep; 
the sleighing exceptionally fine. 
There was a wealth of golden sun- 
shine out of doors and a greater 
wealth of intelligence, character 
We felt like 
‘improving the occasion’’ by char- 


and beauty inside. 


tering a four-horse team and hav- 





ing a sleigh ride. We could not 
take them all, we dare not make a 
choice. County Supt. Moore stated 
in his mild, decisive way that the 
teachers were there for business, fof 
No 
nonsense, no absences were to be 


culture—time was precious. 


tolerated; no excuses ‘for tardiness 
even,’’ and so our half plea for a 
sleigh ride and its enjoyment were 
nipped in the bud, and we with 
the rest, buckled down to duty. 

Alexander, the conqueror of the 
world, you know, asked Diogenes 
if he could give him anything. 
Diogenes replied, ‘‘You can stand 
out of the sun and give me light.’’ 
And so when anything is likely to 
interfere with the prescribed work 
of an institute under the direction of 
County Superintendent Moore, he 
says, ‘‘Stand out of the way and 
give us light’’—the right man in 
the right place. This meeting 
under his leadership proved to be 
one of the best, most inspiring, 
most helpful and profitable ever 
held in Macoupin County. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 





His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 
. — Shak. 


EORGE W. CHILDS, from a 
poor, faithful store sweeper 
became a man of wealth and a 
philanthropist, and the whole 
country mourns his death. He 
bore no titles, never rose above the 
rank of a plain citizenship, yet his 
life was a tremendous power for 
good whose far-reaching influence 
will live on and on enriching the 
lives of all in the Nation in which ° 
he lived. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 

Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 

Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 

Long years of peace succeed it and replace; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 

And a song but one: and law within the breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others 
stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 
No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 
No dew but has an errand to some flower, 
No smallest star but sends some helpful ray, 
And man by man, each giving to the rest, 
Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s 
power; 
There is no better way. 

Our teachers will observe that 
the above will not only make a 
good declamation for ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ 
but a good declamation for any 
other occasion when the people 
come together. The life and ca- 
reer of George W. Childs is an in- 
teresting, instructive, fruitful topic 


for consideration at all times. 
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ARBOR DAY. 





O far as we have been able to 
gather information on the sub- 
ject, the time for observing this 
pleasant and profitable holiday oc- 
curs in the severai 
follows : 
Alabama—February 22. 


States as 





Colorado — Appointed each year by 
governor. 

Connecticut—-April or May, appointed 
by governor. 


sacergar apaicabiirapencans es 


Florida—Usually in February. 
Illinois— Spring, appointed by gov- 
ernor. 
i Indiana—April and November. 
i Iowa—April or May. 


i Kansas—Appointed by governor. 
Kentucky—Appointed by governor. 
Maryland—April, appointed by gov- 

ernor. 

Massachusetts—last Saturday in April. 
Michigan—Appointed by governor. 
Minnesota— Usually in April; ap- 
pointed by governor. 
Missouri — First 
Tuesday in April. 
; Nebraska—April 22. 


ngeaent nna stepsa—emseagn ae 


Friday after first 


Nevada—Usually in April; appointed 
by governor. 


New Hampshire—Appointed by gov- 
ernor. : 
: New Jersey—Usually April; appointed. 
{ New York—Friday following first day 
of May. 

Ohio—April ; appointed by governor. 

Oregon—Second Friday in April. 


J Pennsylvania—April and October. 
Rhode Island — Appointed by gov- 
ernor. 


South Dakota— Appointed by gov- 
ernor. 
Tennessee—November. " 
: Texas—February. 
Vermont—Appointed by governor. 
West Virginia Usually first Friday in 
| » November. 
Wisconsin—April 30. 
1 
i 
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What an enjoyable occasion for 


the neighbors to get together and | 


| plant trees about the school-house, 
| carrying out the full program of 
) exercises and giving up this day to 
the occasion. The school-house 
and grounds would have new and 
ever growing attractions for both 
pupils and parents. 

Let a “‘program committee’’ be 
appointed early to gét up the exer- 
| cises for the day, including a 
) “‘lunch,’’ songs, speeches, recita- 
tions, and the planting and natur- 
ing of the trees. We give on an- 
other page an outline of an inter- 
esting program gleaned from the 
Arbor Day Manual. 
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MEN’s hearts ought not to be 
set against one another in this 
world, but set for and with one 
another. Set only against ignor- 
ance and evil and injustice. Igno- 
rance costs. 





An Arbor Day Declamation. 





The royal tree hath left us royal fruit.—Shak. How use doth breed a habit in a man.—.Shak. 


TAKE kindly all that is kindly meant, 

Be first to thank, be last to resent; 

Give smiles to all who give smiles to 
thee, 

And those who come frowning feign not 
to see; 

And oh, believe me, this is the plan 

To lighten, to brighten the lot of man. 


Seem blind when the faults of a friend 
appear, 
Seem deaf when the slanderer’s voice 
| you hear, 
| Seem dumb when the curious crowd you 
meet 
And they bid you the slanderer’s tale 
repeat ; 
| And oh, believe me, this is the plan 
To lighten, to brighten the lot of man. 
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A FEW HISTORIC TREES. 





A tardiness in nature, which often leaves the 
history unspoke, that it intends to do.—Shak. 


HE Charter Oak at Hartford, 

Conn., was so named from the 

fact that it preserved in the hollow 

of its trunk the charter of the Col- 

ony of Connecticut, and thus be- 

came identified with 
liberty. 

The Elm Tree at Philadelphia. 
Beneath the wide - spreading 
branches of this elm, ‘‘with the 
sun, the river, and the forest for 
witnesses,’’ William Penn met with 
the Indians and made with them a 
treaty of peace and friendship that 
was never broken. 

The Elm Tree at Cambridge, 
in the shade of which Washington 
first took command of the Conti- 
nental Army, July 3, 1775. 
| The French Apple Tree, near 
Fort Wayne, Ind., where little 
Turtle, the Miami chief, gathered 
his warriors and fired them with 
his eloquence. 

The grand Magnolia Tree, near 
Charleston, S. C., under which 
Lincoln: held a council of war be- 
fore surrendering the city. 

The great Pecan Tree, near New 
Orleans under which Gen. Pack- 
enham was buried. 

| The ‘‘Weeping Willow,” in a 
burying-ground near Bunker Hill, 
grew from a branch taken from the 
tree that shaded the grave of the 
great Napoleon at St. Helena, and 
now waves over that of Cotton 
Mather of New England. 

The ‘‘Cary Tree,’’ planted by 
the sisters, Alice and Phoebe Cary. 
| As the sisters were returning from 
school one day, they found a small 
tree in the road, and carrying it to 
the opposite side they dug out the 
earth with sticks and their hands, 
and planted it When these two 
children had grown to womanhood 
and removed to New York City, 


American 





they never returned to their own 
home without paying a visit to the 
| tree they had planted. That tree is 
\the large and beautiful sycamore 
|\which one sees in passing along 
‘the Hamilton Turnpike from Col- 
|lege Hill to Mount Pleasant, Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio.—Arbor Day 
Manual. 


ite with William the Norman. 

The Croydon oaks which afforded 
shelter to the Roman army when it 
conquered Britain. 

King John’s Yew, in the meadow 
near which the Great Charter was 
signed in 1215. 

The Parliament Oak, under 
which Edward the Confessor held 
a parliament. 

The Burgoyne Elm, Albany, 
|N. Y. 
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OTHER TREES TO DESCRIBE. 





The poets make a most excellent description. 
— Shak. 


HE kinds of apple trees, other 
kinds of fruit trees, forest trees, 
such as the oak, the ash-tree, the 


hemlock, the walnut, the chestnut, the 
elm branches, the nuts of walnut, the 
wood of the cedar, the chestnut, the 
birch, the maple, the willow, the pine, 
the birch bark, the elm, the poplar, the 
cedar, the pine needle, the acorn, the 
pine cone. 

The authors have 
written, and may profitably be con- 
sulted or drawn upon for material 
for the program mentioned else- 
where: 


following 


William Cullen Bryant—Oak, apple, 
yew. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—Red 
maple, hemlock. 

John G. Whittier—White ash, trailing 
arbutus, palm. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—Sugar, elm, 
maple. 

James Russell Lowell—White birch, 


willows, dandelion, elm, oak, pine, 
violet. 
Cary Sisters—Basswood. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson—Iron-wood. 

Mrs. Hemans—Apple-tree. 

We find also the following appro- 
priate and suggestive topics for 
essays in an exchange: 

Why should we observe Arbor 
Day? 

What trees furnish for our use? 

A sugar camp. 

Historic elms (Old Liberty Elm, 
Boston; Washington Elm, Cam- 
bridge; Penn’s Elm, Philadel- 
phia). 

Our school grounds. 

Associations with trees. 

Trees in myth and.history. 

The school-house a home—our 
duty to beautify it. 

The best tree to plant. 

How beautiful 
educate us. 

Color in the plant world. 


school grounds 





King’s Oak at Windsor, a favor- 


Historic willows (Arnold’s Wil- 
lows, opposite West Point; Gate’s 
Willow, New York City; Pope’s 
Willow, Twickenham). 


HOW TO DO IT. 











Finds tongues in trees, 
Books in the murming brooks.—Shak. 
E find in the Cultivator the 
following practical rules for 
the successful planting of trees in 
our school yards: 


First, prepare the ground. Let the 
soil be deeply and thoroughly mellowed. 
Take up the tree with plenty of roots 
long enough to hold it erect without 
| staking. 





If the roots are bruised, pare 
| off the bruised portions. 

| Shorten in the head enough to corre- 
| spond with the loss in cutting the roots. 
| Always do this before the buds swell. 

Spread the roots equally on all sides 
and fill in finely pulverized soil, leaving 
no crevices or cavities. 

Plant no deeper than before taking 
up, but raise the earth an inch or two to 
allow for settling. 

Allow forthe length of the roots as 
great as the height of the tree and culti- 
vate to a corresponding distance. 

Never set young trees in a grass field, 
but always where the ground can be cul- 
tivated and made mellow. 

If the roots chance to be frozen when 
out of the ground, they may be restored 
without injury if compactly buried in 
If thawed 
when exposed they will perish. 


mellow soil before thawing. 


Watering a tree in dry weather only 
wets and crusts the surface. 
inches of the top surface should be re- 


A few 


moved before watering. 





NEBRASKA. 





We must follow the leaders 
In every good thing.— Shak. 


EBRASKA is leading off in 

the right direction, not only 
inthe Arbor Day movement, but 
also in the observance of ‘‘Library 
Day.’’ In both of these pupils, 
teachers and tax-payers are alike 
represented, and what is better yet, 
alike active. 

This action has a most beneficent 
and helpful influence. It is gen- 
erally known that to Nebraska be- 
longs the honor, and to ex-Gov. 
J. Sterling Morton, now Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, the enthusiasm 
which crystalized the sentiment 
into an active force. As a result 
of this action, nearly 400,000,000 
trees have been planted in this 
State alone. 


What a shade, refreshment and 
blessing these millions of trees will 
be in the future to both man and 
beast! We who already have been 
sheltered and refreshed by these 





cooling, refreshing 


shade , trees, 
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thank those who have planted 
trees; and Longfellow, speaking 
for the dumb beasts, you know, 
says: 
“For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord 
More than man’s spoken word. 
Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees 

The farmer sees 
His pastures and his fields of grain. 

* * * * * * * * 


He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift, and gain.’’ 


It also belongs to Nebraska to 
lay permanent claim to the proper 
turning of Columbus day into ‘‘Lji- 
brary Day.’’ ‘The committee have 
prepared an elaborate program, 
the State Superintendent has given 
it official announcement, and now 
it remains for the teachers «and 
pupils to make it asuccess. This 
day is not only for the city schools ; 
in fact, it is more especially for the 
country rural schools. 

Nebraska has about fen thousand 
teachers, of whom about six thous- 
and are teaching in country schools. 
Allowing for some sparsely settled 
districts, we still ought to have 
four thousand rural schools that 
should observe Library Day. We 
have over three hundred villages 
and cities in which it should not 
fail to be observed. For three 
years we have advocated ‘‘in sea- 
son and out of season’’ the public 
school library. Now we hope good 
results may come. Let the princi- 
pals and superintendents resolve 
that on October 20th the founda- 
tion will be laid for a good library 
for the school and for the people. 
Let every County Superintendent 
resolve that the number of libraries 
will equal the number of district 
schools in his county. Let each 
teacher resolve to start one library. 

We bid the county superintend- 
ents, the ten thousand teachers of 
Nebraska and the school children 
of the State an earnest ‘‘Godspeed”’ 
in this great work. 





County superintendents, teach- 
ers, school officers, parents and 
pupils in all parts of the State, tes- 
tify with remarkable unanimity 
that the libraries where they have 
been tested under fair conditions, 
have infused a new life and spirit 
into the school work, and are doing 
more good in proportion to their 
cost than any other money ex- 
pended for the schools. It seems 
easy for the intelligent teacher to 
awaken the people to the fact that 
it is the educated hand, the well 





read man, that leads to-day. 





TRIBUTE TO NATURE, 


(Tune: ‘‘America.’’] 





BY MARY A. HEERMANS. 


Nature shows art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy 
heart.—Shak. 
OF nature broad and free, 
Of grass and flower and tree, 
Sing we to-day. 
God hath pronounced it good, 
So we, His creatures, would 
Offer to field and wood 
Our heartfelt lay. 


To all that meets the eye, 
In earth or air or sky, 

Tribute we bring. 
Barren this world would be, 
Bereft of shrub and tree ; 
Now, gracious Lord, to Thee, 

Praises we sing. 

May we thy hand behold, 
As bud and leaf unfold, 

See but Thy thought : 
Nor heedlessly destroy, 
Nor pass unnoticed by, 

But be our constant joy, 

All thou hast wrought. 


As each small bud and flower 

Speaks of the Maker’s power, 
Tells of His love; 

So we, Thy children dear, 

Would live from year to year, 

Show forth thy goodness here, 
And then above. 





IOWA. 





Shall make it good or do our best to doit.—Shak. 


RS. A. R. DARLING, Miles, 
Iowa, makes a strong, wise, 
helpful plea for ‘‘the country 
schools,’’ in a late issue of the 
Iowa Normal Monthly. In regard 
to the cheap, uncalled for criticisms, 
which seems to be the whole stock 
in trade of some of the so-called 
educational journals, Mrs. Darling 
asks if we had ‘‘not better reverse the 
matter and discuss the question, 
‘Are the teachers’ associations, the 
country normal institutes and the 
school journals doing all for the 
country school that may be reason- 
ably expected of them?’ Would 
not encouragement, a little judi- 
cious praise, some wholesome sug- 
gestions, be of more avail in se- 
curing better results in“ these 
schools than the continual fault- 
finding. and deploring their con- 
dition? If there is one faithful 
teacher more deserving of honor 
than another it is the teacher who 
successfully controls and teaches 
a country school.’’ The rebuke 
for this ‘‘continual jault-finding’’ is 
deserved and timely. Our teachers 
should have the good sense, as 
they are doing in many places, to 
discard these dyspeptic, pessimistic, 
chronic grumblers. They tend 
only to put down and to destroy 
confidence in the great work our 
teachers are doing in the schools 
in all these commonwealths. 





Mrs. Darling says, ‘‘The school 
in the country, if properly taught, 
soon becomes 

THE CENTER OF INTEREST 
in the district—the moral and in- 
tellectual life of the community. 
Discontented country teachers, if 
such there be, permit one who has 
taught in the most ‘mixed’ of 
country schools, and as principal, 
and subordinate teacher in the best 
graded schools, to say to you that 
though the labor was more arduous, 
the work in the country school was 
the most satisfactory. The eager- 
ness with which the pupils received 
topics for home study, and the in- 
terest parents and older brothers 
and sisters took in their discussion, 
is a pleasant recollection. * * * 

‘*Here are a few of the practical 
suggestions we find in this excel- 
lent and timely article: The read- 
ing lesson furnishes subjects for 
writing sentences and composi- 
tion. The history and geography 
furnish the subjects for essays. 
Common school pupils cannot be 
expected to Aroduce. Their work 
in composition is principally repro- 
ductions. Pupils who know noth- 
ing of Longfellow except the quota- 
tions recited in school can scarcely 
be expected to write a very inter- 
esting biography of that noted 
poet; but if his fe and character- 
istics are plainly discussed before 
them they may be able to write a 
good reproduction as in the reading 
lesson’, the history lesson and other 
branches.”’ 

These suggestions are given with 
the hope that more able teachers 
and writers will be stimulated to 
their weighty thoughts in the line 
of encouragement to the young 
teachers and for the betterment of 
the country schools. 


EVERY DAY LIFE. 








I have good cheer at home.— Shak. 


ON. HENRY SABIN, State 
Supt. of Iowa, makes a strong 
plea for a closer unity of aim and 
interest on the part of our teachers 
between the school and the home, 
and by this means helping both. 
Intelligence means help, unity, 
strength, co-operation. All school 
training should ultimate in this, 
and we commend these wise words 
of State Supt. Sabin to the careful, 
thoughtful attention of our teach- 
ers in all the States. He says: 
“If he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore, is counted a benefactor of his 
race, then he who has been taught 
to hoe a hill of potatoes so as to 
double its increase, is, in a certain 





respect, educated so far as he be- 
comes a producing factor in the 
economy of the State. To some 
extent we have arrayed the people 
against the country school in hold- 
ing it up as crime against child- 
hood that they keep their children 
at home to work on the farm, when 
we ought rather to turn this ten- 
dency into the most useful purpose 
of aiding us in securing the educa- 
tion of the entire child. 


‘‘When the people are convinced 
that the farm and the school are 
aiming at a common end, and are 
not antagonistic in the adoption of 
means to attain that end, the re- 
generation of the country school 
will be near at-hand. Thecountry 
school will never resume its old 
place in the hearts of the people, 
until we recognize the conditions 
which surround it, and bring its 
instruction and its influence into 
touch with the homespun affairs of 
every day life. 

‘It is not the grammar school 
as much as it is the country school 
which needs to be rescued from the 
dead routine of dull formality, and 
to be brought back into closer rela- 
tions with the people for whose 
benefit it was established and is 
maintained. 


“In any attempt to restore the 
old-time dignity of farm labor, and 
to restrain our young people from 
present headlong rush into the 
cities, the country school has an im- 
portant part to perform—and it can 
only be done by establishing the 
true relations between the home 
and the school ; between the neces- 
sities of physical, and the necessi- 
ties of intellectual education,”’ 


SS OS Oe 


NEBRASKA is - probably doing 
more effective school library work 
among the district schools than 
any other State. A special com- 
mittee, to which was intrusted the 
matter of making suggestions as to 
a proper observance by all the 
schools of Nebraska of one day in 
each school year as Library Day, 
has named Friday, Oct. 20, 1894, 
as a day for special exercises and a 
united effort to found or enlargea . 
library in every school district in 
the State. Let us have two school 
holidays during the year, so as to 
bring all the people of the school 
district together—one ‘‘Arbor 
Day’’ in the spring: to plant trees, 
and one ‘‘Library Day’’ in the fall 
to help the local district school 
library. These are not partisan or 
sectarian in their celebration or in- 
fluence, and a// can unite to insure 
success. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 





Let us have needful, but not lavish means. 
— Shak. 


Ho: J. R. PRESTON, State 
Superintendent of Missis- 
sippi, at the Richmond meeting, 
said: ‘‘The rural school presents 
the serious problem of Amer- 
ican education. It is impossi- 
ble to lay down lines of progress 
applicable to all the States. The 
environment and conditions differ. 
The vital population, as well as the 
conservative forces, are everywhere 
found in the country schools. Not 
only are the needs greater but the 
conservative inertia to be overcome 
is greatest there. 
‘‘We must do much more than has 
yet been done for rural schools. 
The greatest weakness of Ameri- 
can system of education is in the 
rural schools. There can no longer 
be toleration of the artisan and the 
farmer teacher. To get teachers 
who can and will do what must be 
done, there must be more money 
to pay for their services. We are 
not half in earnest in America 
about this thing. For twenty-five 
or thirty or forty dollars per month 
for a few months in the year we 
can never get talent such as we 
must have for the revolution de- 
manded in rural school work. We 
cannot meet the necessities of the 
case without a much greater in- 
vestment. Schools are suffering 
from the influence of politics and 
kinship. There must be pruning 
—severe pruning of the teaching 
force to be found to-day in many 
country districts. 

“Uniform State examinations, 
with business in them from top to 
bottom, were established in Miss- 
issippi in 1886. They found Sister 
Susan and Aunt Jane safely in 
possession of schools with unlim- 
ited future terms in prospect. 
They were neighbors, and needed 
the places, and were kin to the 
trustees, but the uniform examina- 
tions did not know them, and they 
could not become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the requirements of 
the uniform examinations.. So 
they had to go. This pruning had 
a marvelous stimulating effect on 
all who desired to remain in the 
service. | 

‘*Summer schools of methods and 
normal training, and county insti- 
tutes can be made invaluable in 
elevating teachers. They revive, 
refresh, inspire. We have in Mis- 
sissippi a free circulating pro- 
fessional library. All incentives 
and aids should lead to this great 
source of self-improvement and 


be such a library; of from 200 to 
500 volumes, in every county town, 
accessible to all the teachers, and 
the county superintendent should 
make it his business to see that at 
least one of these books is mastered 
by every teacher each year.’’ 





SUPT. J. C. HARDY. 





It hath given me earnest of success.— Shak. 


§ Baa New Orleans Picayune of 
March 12th, in an extended 
notice of the public: schools of 
Jackson, Miss., which have been 
carried forward to a great success 
under the supervision of Prof. J. 
C. Hardy, gives the following 
interesting summary of his work: 
Prof. Hardy is to be the editor 
of our Mississippi edition, and 
State Supt. Preston will most cor- 
dially co-operate and aid him in 
every poss'ble practical way to 
make the JouRNAL helpful and 
successful. 
‘*The number of teachers the first 
session was eleven and the number 
of pupils 408, while the number of 
teachers now is sixteen and the 
number of pupils exceeds 700. 
This shows what rapid progress 
the school has made in attendance 
during the past six years, and the 
improvement in other lines has 
been equally as great. The school, 
under its present management, has 
the confidence and patronage of 
Jackson’s very best citizens, in- 
cluding the governor and other 
state officials. 

‘‘Superintenden J. C. Hardy, by 
teachers’ meetings, department 
meetings and lectures, keeps his 
teachers in touch and sympathy 
with the best educational thought 
of the day. Asthe result of this 
work every teacher in the public 
school in this place, both white and 
colored, was re-elected last May 
and spent several months during 
the summer in the very best nor- 
mals, better fitting themselves for 
the work in which they are en- 
gaged. 

‘*The present members of ‘the 
board of the city are A. Lehman, 
Percy Lemly, I. C. Enochs, T. P. 
Barr and M. Green. The board is 
organized with M. Green, presi- 
dent, and T. P. Barr, secretary, 
and is in charge of both the white 
and colored schools. 

“During the three years of Supt. 
Hardy’s administration the school 





professional growth. There should 


has grown from 450 to 700. Prof. 





Hardy has been‘ prominent in the 
county institute.work during the 
past two years, ‘having been as- 
signed to six counties last summer. 
He taught civil government and 
practical arithmetic in the Lake 
Normal. He is secretary of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and 
has just accepted the editorship of 
the Mississippi edition of the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ten- 
dered him by the managing editor, 
J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, who is 
one of the most prominent educa- 
tors in the South.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that all the 
work of Supt. Hardy seems to be 
additive—all helpful—all upbuild- 
ing. Every teacher in Mississippi 
and the whole South will be aided 
by this co-operation and connec- 
tion. We look for a large increase 
of both influence and circulation 
of our Mississippi edition under the 
inspiration and wise leadership of 
this strong, true man. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


THE TEACHING PROCESS. 





I pray thee understand 
A plain man in his plain meaning. 


— Shak. 
tsi ape artgiaciesstecnied thou 
what thou readest?’’ said 


a wandering Jew to one of the great 
lords of an eastern queen, as he sat 
reading in his ‘chariot on 
journey across a Syrian desert 


‘“‘How can I except some man| 


guide me?’’ was the quick reply. 


And Philip began at the same} 


scripture and taught him, and when 
he understood he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

The teachers 
guides. 


are the pupils’ 
Beware lest you prove a 


lame guide, a near-sighted guide, a| 


blind guide. 
must begin at the pupil’s stand- 
point. 


teacher and pupil must mean the} 
The mind of the| 


same to each. 
teacher and pupil must meet, other- 
wise there is no teaching. | 


Much time, money and labor are | 
lost because the language used by | 


his | 


In order to teach we'| 


The words used by the| 


subject is the simplest principles 
or the most abstruse problem. It 
consists (if I may be permitted to 
suggest) in 

1st. Securing attention. With- 
out this there can be no teaching. 

2d. Ascertaining the extent of 
|the pupil’s knowledge of the sub- 
|ject to be taught. 
| 3d. Starting from 
standpoint. 

4th. Using terms that mean the 
same to both teacher and pupil, and 
'in the introduction of new terms 
\the pupil must be led up to the 
teachers’ standpoint. 
| Sth. Stimulating the pupil to 
|think and investigate for himself. 
| 6th. Seeking to render the teach- 
er useless by leading the pupil to 
carry forward processes of original 
thought. 
| "th. Enabling the pupil to put 
away childish things and become a 
man or woman in the full sense of 
the term. 
| The children are crying, ‘‘How 
can we understand except some one 
| guide us?’’ 





the pupil’s 


| 
| 


J. N. DAvip. 


—" 
+e 





| 
| 
| Pror. J. D. BITTINGER, Supt. 
|Schools, Fulton, Ills., like many 
another man, ‘‘builded better than 
|he knew’’ when he inaugurated 
\the movement to have the repre- 
| sentatives of the several professions 
or departments of industry appear 
and discuss on the programme of 
his teachers’ institute the relative 
‘importance to the world, or 
rather to which occupation is 
‘the world most indebted —the 
'ministry, legal, medical, teach- 
ing, agriculture, or manufactur- 
‘ing? Some of the leading lights 
in each of these departments ap- 
peared and set forth the special 
claims of each, but it was found 
|that each not only helped but was 
dependent upon the other. This 
inter - dependence, thus, shown 
served to unite all in a closer bond 
of sympathy and co-operation, and 
this good work was taken up and 
/made the basis of a large number 
of other educational gatherings. 
Prof W. G. Atchinson, County 
Commissioner of 


the teacher is not understood by the | 


pupil. 


it might as well be Greek or Rus- 
sian. 
as She is Taught,’’ simply illus- 
trates the inability of the pupils to 
understand the terms used. They 
had not been taught ‘‘in words easy 
to be understood.’’ There is a 
process of teaching whether the 


The language used by the | 
teacher may be English, but so far 
as reaching the minds of the pupils | 


That little book ‘English | 


SCOTT COUNTY, MO., 


writes us as follows: ‘‘We like the 
suggestions made in a late issue 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION in regard to a comparison 
of the value of the several occupa- 
tions named, and on consultation 
with a number of our leading citi- 
|zens and teachers, we have deter- 
mined to hold a convention at 
Morley on the basis proposed. It 
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will take two days and one evening 
to give them all a chance and 
round out the full discussion.’ 

We have appointed the following 
committee on reception: Mrs. J 
M. Cook, Miss Mary Howle, C. H. 
Cooper, Miss Mary Clayton, Philip 
Duke, J. D. Utterback. 

10 o’clock—Public meeting. In- 
vocation. 

Song—Local choir. 

Opening address—The object of 
the meeting. 

Paper or address—‘*The Import- 
ance of Farmers’ Organizations ”’ 
J. P. K. Chewning, Benton. 

Discussion—Lloyd Dodson and 
Joe I,isle, Morley. 

11:15—Paper, ‘‘The Value of 
the Newspaper to the Farmer.’’ 
Ernest R. Larey, Sikeston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1:30—Paper, ‘‘What the World 
Owes tothe Ministry.’’ Rev. W 
G. Reeves, Morley. Discussion 
led by Rev. Eure. 

2:30— Paper, ‘‘Why Farmers 
Should Keep Up with the Times.”’ 
L. B Williams, Morley. 

Discussion — J. W. Arbaugh 
‘“*The Mutual Benefit of Farmers 
and Teachers Meeting Together.”’ 

Formal address of welcome by 
Rev. H. M. Eure. Response by 
J. M Crowe, of Sikeston, to be 
followed by an address by Prof 
D. W. Vandiver, president of Cape 
Girardeau Normal School, on the 
“Value of a Normal Training to 
Teachers.’’ We were fortunate 
enough to hear this address. It 
was eloquent, classical, convincing, 
and held the attention of the large 
audience present from the op-ning 
sentence to the close. It would 
have been a credit to a Boston 
audiencein Tremont Temple, or to 
a San Francisco audience at the 
mid-winter World’s Fair, or to any 
most highly cultured audience be- 
tween the two oceans. 

The Board of Curators of the 
Cape Girardeau Normal School 
were fortunate in their selection of 
a successor to President Norton. 
This able address was followed at 
the morning session by a paper on 
‘‘What the World Owes to the 
Teachers’ Profession,’’ by D. W. 
Lutes, Benton. Discussion, Philip 
Duke, Morley, and V. O. Scofield, 
Blodgett. 

9:30—Paper, ‘‘The Lady Teach- 
er the Natural Teacher,’’ by Miss 
Lillie Heuchan, Commerce. Dis- 
cussion, Miss Mollie Beattie, Sike- 
ston, and Mrs. Ella Clemson, 
Oran. 

10.30—Paper, ‘‘What the World 
Owes to the Legal Profession,’’ by 
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Albert De Reign. Disctission, F. 
M. and Joe W. Moore, Sikeston. 
At the next meeting a paper was 
read on ‘‘What the World Owes:to 
the Science of Medicine,’’ by A 
L. Franklin; M.D., Morley. Dis- 
cussion, C, C. Harris, M.D., Mor- 


ley, and, Theo. Frazer, M.D., Com- 


merce. , 

4:30 — Miscellaneous; and ad- 
journment. 

Every farmer and_ teacher, and 
especially all members of School 
Boards in Scott county, were cor- 
dially invited to attend. this meet- 
ing and participate in its proceed- 
ings. A good attendance of speak- 
ers is already assured, and if those 
who. receive this program will as- 
sist in representing to, others the 
importance of attending such gath- 
erings, the attendance will. be the 
largest educational convention the 
county has ever witnessed. Let us 
make it so. We ask all School 
Boards to give Teachers. Friday, 
provided they attend the institute. 

Delegation of. teachers, farmers, 
school directors, tax-payers, were 
present full of interest and enthusi- 
asm, some of. them, riding fifteen 
or twenty miles across the country. 
Commissioner Atchinson is to be 
congratulated on the success of his 
efforts in providing such an inter- 
esting and profitable program. 

The responses of the various 
speakers were able, suggestive, 
eloquent and appropriate. We 
should like to see such meetings 
multiplied in allthe counties of the 
State. It would greatly enhance 
the interest of the schools. It 
would bring the members of various 
professions into greater harmony 
and cultivate cordial, helpful rela- 
tions. 

How little any Roman knew 
what Rome was and the power it 
was to exert on the world? So 
how little Commissioner Atchinson 
and those who co-operated with 
him know of the far-reaching re- 
sults of such a gathering. They 
did not know it was a deed of fame 
they were doing. The address of 
President Vandiver was of itself 
worth the presence and attendance 
of every tax-payer in Southeast Mis- 
souri. 





THE school-house should be 
made the center of attraction for 
the people of the district. Reading 
circles, debating societies, exhibi- 
tions, recitations and declamations 
are all good and helpful in the way 
of interesting the people in the 
great work the schools are. doing. 
We hope to see these meetings 
multiplied. 


TH last meetitig of the Writers’ 
Club, “at the - Southern Hotel, 
Monday evening, was one of the 
most successful in the club’s his- 
tory. There were about seventy- 
five members present and several 
new nominations for membership 
were made. J. B. Merwin, the 
able president, is leaving nothing 
undone to make the cluba brilliant 
success, in which effort he seems 
to be succeeding. Prof. Trelease’s 
paper on botany and Miss Ida 
Legg’s recitations were features of 
the evening, followed by an outline 
of the club’s work in an able paper 
by the president.— St. Louis Truth. 


THE new Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis, under the leadership 
of the following officers: Dr. J. A. 
J. James, president; O. H. P. 
Grundon, secretary ;* Mr. Emile 
Karst, musical director; Prof 
Louis Hammerstein, pianist and 
director of chorus, have given sev- 
eral recitals and concerts, greatly 
to the profit and delight of the cul- 
tured musical people of the city. 
The second grand concert will be 
given at the Germania theatre April 
17. Every seat should be taken, 
not only for the intrinsie merit of 
the program, but for the encourage- 
ment of those who devote so much 
time and talent to interpretation of 
the great masters by these special- 
ists as well as by the chorus. 
April 17, at the Germania theatre. 

O. H. P. Grunpon, Sec’y. 








THE character by which he is to 
be judged has not yet been uttered 
in the speech of men. 





BATTLE itself is victory, with 
intelligence to guide it. 








Belowis a fac-simile of 
acommunication recently 
sent to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION by Messrs. Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., publishers 
of the “American News- 
paper Directory.” Were- 
produce here for the ben- % 
efit of advertisers and our 
readers and to emphasize 
the fact that the JOUR- 
NAL not only LEADS in 
Missouri, but in the great 
Southwest, 


Largest in the Statea_ 
OF ITS CLASS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

In a list of Class Journals enumer- 
ated in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1894 the paper to which 
this circular is addressed will have a 
higher circulation rating than is ac- 


corded to any other paper of its class 
in the State. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Communications con- 
cerning advertising may 
be addressed to any re- 

*% sponsible agency, or di- 
rect to 
PERRIN & SMITH, PvUB’s., 

206-212 Vine Street, 

8t. Louis, Mo. 








Babies 
ought to be fat. Give the 
Thin Babies a chance. - Give 


~ Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
with hypophosphites, and 
watch them grow Fat, Chub- 
by, Healthy, Bright. Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 

Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggista, 
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G.&A. RAILROAD 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all poihts in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 
charge. 


See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


C. H. CHAPPELL, 





J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 

D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Ag 


216 North Broadway, ~ 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Manager, 


BEAUTIFUL art, not only reveal- 
ing thought, but also of beautifully 
hiding from us the want and power 
of thought. Intelligence abounds 
now, irradiated by wit and the art 
of conversation. 


ad 


Honor to the strong men and 
women .in these times who have 
shaken themselves loose from the 
court of the sham leaders. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





F all ‘‘institutions,’’ of which 
our land boasts of very many, 
let the Teachers’ Institute take a 


front rank. If, as Sancho Panza | the Institute they are lifted out of| Cleveland, Ohio, in his plans for| TO of the first years. 





| Now these humble teachers are 


likely to become lonely and prosy 
‘and perhaps discouraged in the 
close atmosphere of the winter 


‘school. If such can get away to| 





CORDIAL RELATIONS. 





Here is a dear, a true, industrious friend. 
— Shak. 


ON. ANDREW S. DRAPER, 
Superintendent Schools of 


said, ‘“The man who invented sleep | the ruts of monotony, and take in-|teaching science in our schools 
is to be blest,’’ we may well say, |to their being a new inspiration. | Says that ‘‘scientific investigation 


‘‘Blest is the man who first invented | They are led to see that life is) #bove almost any other work that | 


theT'eachers’ Institute.” He built | wraly: woeth living, aud: that to be | can be taken up in the school-room, 
better than he or any one else a real teacher is a God-given privi-| is promotive of cordial relations 


knew. 
The writer, in looking over the 
annals of the American Institute of 


| 
\lege. And that is a wise provision | 


of many of our States to continue 
the salary of the teacher while at- | 


| 


between teacher and pupil. They 
work together for a common end 
—and that end is the truth. They 








their labor is necessary for bread, 
as the more a child is trained the 
‘better he can think and do and 
take care of himself, the schools 
|must put the most care upon the 


From 
the first year to the last, the 
|work must rest upon a scien- 


tific basis and be in the hands of 
artists if they can be procured or 
developed. It must be of a nature 
and it must employ methods which 
will germinate intellectual versa- 
| tility and power. In healthful co- 
operation with the church and the 





Instruction, finds this sentence by tending the Institute. Who can| 
the author, Chas. Northend:| afford not to attend? And what 
‘“Teachers’ Associations have been ascites can éfford not to have the 
formed and Institutes held in near- 
The 
American Institute of Instruction | Cu1caco, ILLs. 
and the Essex Co. ( Mass.) Teach- | " 
ers’ Association—both formed in| INpDUsTRyY lies dormant; capital 
1830—are the two oldest educa-| too; not circulating, but stagnantly 
tional organizations in existence.”’ timorous, hidden away in nooks— 
It therefore appears that we must|the poor man, short of both work 
go back many years if we would|and money, markets more plenti- 
doff our hats to those who first ful in tumults than of bread ; these 


Institute? 


ly all parts of our country. E. N. ANDREWS. 








|are in harmony with a common | 


; : ‘home, the school must train for 
object, and therefore in harmony | 


é ; - |manly and womanly character and 
with each other The tension is| y ) 








' | independence. 
removed, the problem of manage- | -_ 
ment is reduced in its proportions, | CLIPPINGS 
if not entirely eliminated, and | 
Good sentences and well pronounced. 


teachable relations are established | —Shak. 
between teacher and child, and en- | (> teachers will find it both 
thusiasm carries them on. Then} profitable and interesting to 


we begin to realize how muchmore |clip out for wse the good things 
they read. The following rules, 


may be accomplished when in-| 
\issued to his teachers by Supt. 


structor and pupil help each other, 
than when indifference prevails, | Mowry, of Salem, Mass., are good 
|to cut out and paste in your daily 


or when they wear each others’ 


conceived and started Associations 
and Institutes. 

The writer has just returned 
from a two days’ Institute con- 
ducted by Prof. Hewitt, of the Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Normal School. He 
seems tc have been, if not a born 
teacher, certainly a born conduc- 
tor of Institutes The leading 
topic of discussion was *‘Atten- 
tion, and How to Cultivate and 
Secure It.’’ 
trated the subject by his easily se- 
curing the attention of all present. 


He practically illus- 


He was full of apt illustration, 
His ethical, and we might as well 
say, Christian addresses on the 
sphere, duties and character of the 
true teacher, left a permanent im- 
press upon the teachers, high school 
pupils, parents and preachers who 
were present. 

The writer does not mention this 
one little Institute in a quiet vil- 
lage, nor this particular conductor 
as especially unique among the 
scores and hundreds of similar in- 
struments in this beloved land of 
schools, but to enforce the value of 
the whole system. For when we 
speak of the little red school house, 
we do not include the humble 
teacher and flock only, but we 
must have also in the field of view 
the Association and the Institute. 
In the Institute referred to the un- 
expressed motto of the faithful and 
live conductor seemed to be, an 
ounce of enthusiasm is better than 
a pound of compulsion or of rules. 


hungry, sallow-faced crowds, 
wretched, ragged, cold ah! me, is 
this Christian democracy? Ignor- 
ance, you see, is deaf, as well as 
blind, darkened and hardened. A 
sad sight this for the opening years 
of the 20th century of Christian 
civilization to behold! Fair proph- 
ecies are made in Washington, but 
they are not fulfilled, because we 
are electing partisans to that body 
of law makers, instead of patriots, 
and so we smart for our folly, We 
have emptiness of head, leanness 
of pocket and of stomach. There 
is nothing in this but ferocity and 
appetite. 





WE are glad to get and to read 
good reports of the teachers’ meet- 
ings held. Every gathering to- 
gether of the people to consider 
what more and what better can be 
done to educate the children is a 
step forward and upward, always 
helpful to teachers and pupils 
alike. The more we can draw in 
and interest the parents, the doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, singers. 
the better. It is good for the 
teachers to mingle and mix up 
more with people outside the 
school room. 





THEY see with cléar, flashing 
vision, into what is truth, and with 
heroic courage follow that. Such 
an one if not great, zs large—large 
in capacities, world-large in his 


lives with bitterness, or mechani- 


register : 





cally observe only the _ require- 
ments of an armed truce. 


1. Prevention of the wrong doing 
|is better than punishing the wrong 
a done. 

THE SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLE. | i 

| 2. Never charge a pupil witha 
isdemeanor or mere suspicion ; 
touch with the life of the people. | never at all, unless you have posi- 
That life is broader than it used | tive proof, an absolute demonstra- 


The schools must be kept in| m 








destinies. 


to be. It is greater in volume and 
the current is swifter than in the 
days of ourfathers Interests and 
employments have multiplied many 
fold. Methods have 
Energy has intensified. 
gence has broadened marvelously. 
Esthetic taste has grown. The 
life of the people has followed the 
leadings of nature. Nature is not 
depraved. It does not lead the 
great mass the wrong way. This 
may not be wholly within the 
limits of old-time theological 
dogma; then dogma may have to 
suffer some amendments. 

It is easier to change what men 
have written, than to turn the 
mighty current of human life from 
its channel. In any event, the 
life of the world has been liberal- 
ized. The truth is being liberated. 
Eighteenth century schools will 
not fit twentieth century life. The 
mathematical drill alone of the old 
schools will not suffice for the new. 
Training which answered: for the 
narrow life of the past would be 
wholly inadequate for the swelling 
life of the present and the future. 
The schools must train for intel- 


lectual alertness. 
* » * * a” * * 


changed. 


As the mass will not remain 


; through the whole course, because 


Intelli- | 


| tion, that he is the guilty one. 

3. Exercise great care in taking 
a stand, that you may have no oc- 
casion to retreat. 

4. Fault-finding is 
lated to cure a fault. 

5. Distrust in the teacher breeds 
deceit in the pupil. Therefore al- 
ways trust your pupils. 

6. Absolute self-control on the 
part of the teacher is a necessary 
prerequisite to proper control of 
the pupils. 

7. Obedience won is far better 
‘and easier than 
| pelled. 

8. A child properly employed is 
easily controlled. 

9. A school not properly con- 
trolled is a school of little progress 
or profit 


not calcu- 


} 


obedience com- 


10. Never threaten ; never chide . 


|angrily ; above all, never use, in 
the least degree, or under any cir- 
cumstances, sarcasm. 


In the reading circle we shall 
find some pleasant but hitherto 
unknown companionship, possibly 
go on some pleasant journeys into 
unknown territories of thought and 
endeavor. This work among the 
pupils and people assumes larger 
proportions as it spreads gradually, 
but permanently. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York, has just 
issued ‘“‘The Friendship of Jesus,’’ by 
Rev. Frank Samuel Child; an Easter 
publication, in cloth, white and gold, 
50 cents. 


REV. PHILIP S. Moxom is an interest- 
ing figure’ at present in our religious 
world. He is one of the battle-grounds 
where the disciples of the old and of the 
new contend. His religious position 
has been the occasion of no more con- 
troversy at this time than his radical 
position upon social 
questions. 


and industrial 
His strong article on Chris- 
tian Socialism in the March number of 
the New England Magazine will attract 
the earnest attention of very many. It 
is not only a comprehensive and strik- 
ing presentation of the subject, but is 
one of Dr. Moxom’s most energetic and 
It is accom- 
panied by a fine portrait of the courage- 
ous preacher, who is just leaving Boston 
for his new Springfield church. Warren 
F. Kellogg, 5 Park Square, Boston. 


characteristic utterances. 


THE Literary Digest for March 29, 
was a notable number. Among Topics 
OF THE Day there were papers on the 
Nationalization of Railways; The Can- 
adian Premier and the President of the 
United States. Under LETTERS AND 
ART there were: A Frenchman’s Opin- 
ion of Female Education in the United 
States, Electricity in Art, Russian View 
of the American Press, etc. FROM For- 
EIGN LANDS, a large amount of most 
valuable material from England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, South 
America, Japan, India, Denmark, New 


The number will be 
Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


Zealand, Hawaii. 
profusely illustrated. 


C. W. BARDEEN, the enterprising 
publisher of Syracuse, N. Y., is issuing 
avery valuable series of works under 
the general title of a ‘“STANDARD TEACH- 
ERS’ LIBRARY.’’ These volumes are 
issued monthly. The annual subscrip- 
tion is $6, but single copies can be had 
atthe corresponding rate. ‘‘No. 1”’ of 
this series is by S. S. Laurie, A. M., F. 
R. S. E., Professor of the Institutes and 
History of Education in the University 
of Edinburg. The subject of the volume 
is “The Life and Educational Works of 
John Amos Comenius.’’ The biograph- 
ical portion of the work occupies 70 
pages. The remaining “200 pages are 
occupied with a careful digest of Come- 
nius’ educational writings, the original 
consisting of ‘‘2271 pages of Latin, 
good, bad and indifferent.” 

The readers of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION need hardly be told 
that Comenius was the great educational 
reformer of the seventeenth century, | 
that he is one of the great original | 
minds in the educational field, and that 
therefore this little book cannot but, 
prove a real boon to every earnest 
teacher of the day. 

“No. 4” of the same series is a trans- 
lation (by Margaret C. Crombie, Lon- | 
don,) of the admirable work by Baron 
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Let them all have their say—the people who would have you believe that a shoddy type or relief-cut imitation 


diploma will be an acceptable substitute for our Chaste, Elegant, Artistic Diplomas and Certificates. 


Then make 


yourself judge and jury by sending nine cents in stamps to pay for mailing our catalogue and specimens. 
We can furnish any kind of a school in existence whether the order be for One or a Thousand. 


Ours are not only the very finest made, but the Cheapest. 


Who can afford to inflict a shabby type or relief-cut 


printed poster diploma on a student when a few cents will buy the very finest design made ? 
Name AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and tell us (1) what kind of school, (2) how many diplomas. 


D. T. AMES COoO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 





Roger de Guimps, on ‘‘Pestalozzi, His 
Aim and Work.”’? To read this book is | 
to have one’s whole being stirred to 


sons in English, for Advanced Grammar 
Grades, High Schools, Academies and 
Ungraded Schools.’’ The book is by 


genuine educational fervor, and to have | Mary F. Hyde, author of ‘Practical 


one’s intelligence clarified as to the| 
true aim and method of educational | 
work. 


Lessons in the Use of English.”’ 


The author follows the inductive 


' 
Dplourdas wala 
T? SUIT AI CHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 


REF: BOARD °F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE. DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO. 





Rip Van Winkle did not take 


| method ; that is, she traces principles 
MAYNARD’s ENGLISH CLassic Series | through a study of particular forms, 
comprises a large number of selected |22d keeps the number of examples 


works from standard authors, in very | Within such limit as to avoid obscuring 
instead of illustrating the principle by 


inexpensive form, and suited for class- oe ae : 
: : , _|the multiplicity of ‘‘specimens.’’ The 
room work in English Literature. No. | 
: | examples, too, are so chosen as to serve 
129 contains James Russell Lowell’s | 
« Tink * ” } ‘ : ° 
The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ and other | pupil, and to attract him to, instead of 


shorter poems, with explanatory notes. | repelling him from, really good litera 


incidentally to cultivate the taste of the | 


‘each) give in simple diagram the ‘‘nor- 


No doubt the greatest authors ought to | 
receive the greatest amount of attention, | 
in school, as well as out of school. But | 
the standard thus established may very 
well be applied betimes in the reading 

of the “lesser -lights.’? Only let the| 
‘perspective’? be properly preserved, | 
and each member of the total galaxy | 
lends splendor to all the rest. | 


| 
KING’s NORMAL SERIES, published | 
by March Bros., Lebanon, O., (15 cents | 


mal outlines’ of (1) U.S. History, (2) 
Arithmetic, (3) Higher Mathematics, 
(4) Language, (5) Geography and Civil 
Government, (6) Physics and Chemis- 
try, (7) Botany, Zoology and Physiol- 
ogy, (8) Methods and Management, (9) 
Physical Geography and Geology. 

Such “‘outlines’? may be useful and 
‘“normal’’ as guides to facilitate study. 
If taken in any degree as a substitute 
for careful and extended study of the 
themes, they cannot but prove adnor- 
mal. 


THE CHILD, PHYSICALLY AND MEN- 
TALLY,.is the title of a little volume 
(155 pages) published by M. L. Hol- 
brook Co., New York, and N. L. Flower 
& Co., London. = 

It is translated by Friederike Solomon 
from the German of Bertha Meyer. The 
practical nature of the book is shown by 
its sub-title: ‘“Advice of a Mother Ac- 
cording to the Teaching and Experience 
of Hygienic Science; Guide for Mothers 
and Educators.”’ 

It would be well if every mother could 
be induced to carefully study this and 
other similar books, and come to feel 
such responsibility for her own child 


as to personally care for it, and to re- 
gard it as her highest task to secure to 
it a sound body and a healthy mind. 


D. C. HeatH & Co., Boston, have 
published (at 65 cents) ‘‘Advanced Les- 





ture. . 





CARLYLE, you know, says that 
the word that is spoken flies irre- 
vocable, and so not less but more 
the action that is done. ‘‘The 
gods themselves,’’ says Pindar, 
‘‘cannot the action 
done.’’ Once done is done always; 
cast forth into endless time; and 
long conspicuous are soon hidden, 
must work now and grow on for- 
What, in- 
deed, is this infinite of things 
which men name ‘‘the universe,”’ 
except the sum total of actions and 
activites, the sum total of these, 
the thought, the spoken word, the 
action resultant, so much that cal- 
culation cannot add it, so much it 
cannot be put down on tablets? 
Yet it is written visible, all that 
has been done, all that is doing, 
all that will be done. 

Understand it, the thing thou 
beholdest? That thing is thought 
embodied in action, beautiful, ter- 
rible, not to be comprehended. 
This thousand tinted image at once | 
veil and revelation. In this bil- | 
lowy roll are we, whether we will | 
or not ; in this point of space and | 
time where we now stand, in this | 
moment which the clock registers. | 
The beginning holds in it the end 
and all that leads thereto, just as | 
the acorn holds the spreading | 
kingly oak. All grows and en- 
dures, whether we think of it or 
not. 


annihilate 


ever with its results. 








_the world to bed and to sleep with 
him twenty years, but found it alive 
and growing when he awoke. So 
much changes now that some of us 
can scarcely afford to sleep ten 
hours. 

Yes, the fact that man can co- 
operate with man and hold com- 
munion with man, herein lies his 
miraculous strength. These writ- 
ers become the Attorney-Generals 
of truth and the laws of action 
work on in these unseen depths, 
With more amusement than meas- 
urement the people look on this 
immeasurable force for good. 


=e 
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GEoRGIA is the Empire State of 
the South. It publishes 317 papers, 
exceeding in point of numbers a// 
the other Southern States,excepting 
Texas and the two border States, 
Kentucky and Missouri, and in 
point of circulation its papers lead 
every one of the strictly Southern 
States. This shows good work 
done in the schools of Georgia. 
The schools in all the States create 
constantly an evergrowing zn/e//i- 
gent constituency for the press. 
Ignorant people do not care for, nor 
pay for, newspapers. Intelligent 
people need them, demand them, 
pay forthem. Our teachers teach 
all to become intelligent, law- 
abiding citizens. 





‘GET ready and do something. 
Only the rustic sits waiting till the 
river runs dry. 














FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by millions of mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
) remedy for diarrhoea. 
; Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTIIENT. 








Business Notes. 

Mr. lL. P. GOODHUE, who has had 
many years experience as an advertis- 
ing agent, has taken 
advertising department. 

em te 

A NOTEWORTHY fact in connection 
with 


charge of our 


modern school development is 
the astonishing growth of the practice 
of awarding graduating diplomas or cer- 


tificates. Formerly the use of these 


was confined largely to institutions em- | 


powered to confer degrees, but now it is 
rather the exception to find a school— 
even district schools in small towns— 
that do not compliment the student who 
has finished his course crelitably with 
a diploma or certificate setting forth 
that fact. “This firm of D. T. Ames Co., 
New York, does a large business in di- 


plomas not only throughout America, | 


but sends its goods to many foreign 


countries. Its designs represent the 
widest variety and a delicacy and beauty 
of effect that leaves nothing to be 
desired. Onegreat cause for its success 
is that by a novel scheme, peculiar to it, 
any kind of school may procure its very 
best work at a cost that seems ridicu- 
lously small—a few cents each—even 


though it purchase but one diploma. 





AUTHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN AN- 
CIENT TIMES, is the title of a 
Geo. Haven Putnam, 


book by 
of the publishing 
firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mr. 


literary world and 


Putnam is well known in the 
elsewhere for the 
valuable assistance which he has given 
to the cause of international copyright. 

In the handsome 12mo. volume before 
us the author has attempted to trace out 
the evolution of the idea of “literary 
property,’’ from its faint beginnings in 
the dawn of history among the Chal- 
deans, to the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, when it began to take on some- 
thing like a definite form. The evi- 
dences of compensation, given to authors 
for their work in the time when Greece 
and Italy were as yet unheard of, are, 
of course, extremely uncertain, but the 
author has given a slight sketch of the 
character of the /iterature of Chaldea, 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, Japan and 
Judea for the reason, as he himself says, 


that ‘‘the character of the earliest literary | 


ideals and of the legendary literary pro- 


ductions of a people formed an import- | 


ant factor in helping to develop its later 


literary conditions, and was not without | 


influence upon the relations of authors 


with their public when such relations | 


finally began to take shape.’’ 


From the Greek and Latin classics we | 


obtain the first direct allusions to inde- 
pendent literary work unhampered by 
civil or religious supervision, and to a 
traffic in books carried on by private 
enterprise ; to the examination of this 
testimony, therefore, the greater portion 
ef the book is devoted. In a final chap_ 


ter the subject is treated under its aspect 


during the period when the seat of. gov- 


| ernment of the Empire was at Constanti- 


nople, and its fall in 1453 marks the be- | 


ginning of the utterly new condition of 
things in literature that was ushered in 
by the invention of the printing press 
three years before. A classical student 
might criticise the careless manner in 
the various Greek 
scattered through the book, are spelled 
and accented, but that is a matter for 
classical students only. 


which quotations, 


On page 172 we are informed that we 
have here and now in America, “‘a truly 
national literature. 

| dispute. 
Anglo - 


This is matter for 
Is not our literature, after all, 


literary workers of all sorts. 


ee 


Wuat does this vast ‘‘lobby’’ 
for this and against that in Wash- 
ington mean? Are members of 
/congress ignorant? Can they be 
‘bought? Are the people being sold 
out? Yes, ignorance costs. 
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How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 


any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by | 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
F, J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 

gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Testimonials free. 


Toledo, O, 
Wholesale Drug- 





AGENTS $754 WEF 


AT toe 
using or seiling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themot- 


ern method, used in all factories 


ready; no battery; no toy: no 
es bes limit to plating 
; & great money mek: r. 


w.P, HARRISON 8 CO. Clerk | No. 15, ‘Columbus, Ohio. 


A Beautiful Gift. 


A PRETTY SURPRISE. 





A beautifully 
bound edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,”’ 
the most popular long poem ever published by 
an American author, and one of 
famous poems in the engeege, recently pub- 

lished, isa pretty 

surprise for book 

\ lovers. 

VANGELINE large type,‘num- 

: erous and excel- 

lent illustra- 
tions, very fine 
and heavy paper, 
gilt edges, re- 
markably hand- 
some Cloth bind- 


delicate colors, 
blue and white 
and silver and 
gold. No illus- 
trated edition 
has ever before 
been published 
at less than $1.50 
and that is about 
what you might 
ess’’the price 

this ook 
to be, but it isn’t 
| witness our offer below. Every home in the 

land ought to have a copy of this Evangeline, 

so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, as a collec- 





° 





illustrated and charmingly 


the most | 


It is in | 


ing combining in | 


| 


Saxon or L£nglish literature? 
Barring these slight defects and some | 
errors in composition, the book is likely | 
to prove interesting and serviceable to! 





tion of artistic illustrations, and as a product of 


the bookmaking art. 


OUR OFFER. By 


special arrangements | 


with the publisher we are able to offer this | 


book to our readers at the remarkably low price 
of 40 cents, postage prepaid, or he best way is to 
get us one subscriber at $1.00 and we will send 
you the book absolutely free. 

Address, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
206-212 Vine Street, - - St. Louis, 


A WHOLE FLOCK OF IDEAS. 


T was a favorite saying of Benjamin Franklin that if he obtained but one 
_ idea from a book he considered himself well repaid for his investment. 

There is a silent but potent missionary that not alone suggests ideas to 
men, but tells them what the thinkers of all time have done with those ideas. 

A missionary that represents the very fountain-head of all knowledge, 
that unlocks the secrets of nature and “chains the elements to our chariot 
wheels.”’ This missionary is the justly celebrated REVISED ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA, and it appeals toevery human being who can read. 

If you have any special bent or inclination for any particular branch 
of knowledge, open the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA and 
ideas will flock to you. If you are young, with your life before you, it will 
furnish you with ideas to advance your business interests and to make you 
a more useful member of society. 

If you are a tired bread-winner, it will amuse and enliven you with 
stories of travel, with quaint and beautiful mythological legends, and with 
the facts about animals and flowers. 

It is never wearisome, and it lasts-a lifetime. It is Cosmopolitan and 
Democratic—for it makes no distinction between the rich and poor, except 
to say to the latter, “I am yours almost for the asking.”’ 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY IS REQUIRED. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the-entire 
set of TWENTY volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day (to be 
remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in which ° 
the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from new, large type on 
a fine quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with 
proper care will fact for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered 
to your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States. 


Cut this out and send to PERRIN & ssi Publishers, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for 
which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remit- 
ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 ts fully paid. 


Name... aceon w2ebptenvanss 


F08t-OFK 08 ..vseeerersesserese 


O08 Ree eee eoeeesseeeeeeeeeeoeesees 


SOOO OROEOE ORE ee OOOO EESEEEEE FUEEe Be eeeee 


Cont y .. v.00 000 


State...... 


seeceeee 














Salaries good. Positions, many of 
them very desirable. Hundreds of 
our vacancies are in Western and 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Southern States. New Hand Book Free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
24 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 




















Has found 
ositions for 


THE Albert Teachers’ Agency , 


more than 1300 teachers. New Hand Book gives full information. 


is Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, .211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
tfebm6. 
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First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W.R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO: OF INDIANA. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN, ®7™4il, postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of 
the home, the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHIOS sat MANUAL cf the “AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SALUTE.’ 


+h, 


GOD and ee ee 
0 


Explains the object of the Salute and the 


g it. 





By mail, postpaid, 5 cents, 


The “‘PRIMER”’ and the “‘SALUTE,”’ ordered together, by mall, 12 cts. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City 





Jacksonville-Southeastern . Line, | 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE BzE- 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH ano SOUTH. 


Now crening through trains between ST, Louie! 


‘Red Express.’ 


This road extends from PEORIA on the north to | 
ST. LOUIS and MT. VERNON 
on the south, 


(FROM 
HAVANA ro 
Springfield; 


AND FROM 
Springfield ro 
Litchfield; 


AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD 1o 
COLUMBIA, 


On the Illinois River. 


This is the Popular Line between the NORTH 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 
KAST and WEST 


Inquiries, either puteonel or by mail, cheerfully 
and promptly answered. 


Cc. H. BOSWORTH, 
General Manager, 
Springfield, Ill. 


IVING AWAY!!! 
$2.50 Worth of Books. See below: 


If you want a first-class certificate, you he | 
get the followfng or any other Question Books | 
or Teachers’ Aids cheaper from us than any | 
other house in the United states: 


Cloth, Price 50 Cents Each. 


100r Questions with Answers on U. S. History. | 

1001 Questions with Answers on Geography. 

1001 Questions with Answers on Arithmetic 

1001 Questions with Answers on English Gram- | 
mar. 

rool Questions with Answers on Physiology. 

IO0oI Questions with Answers on Theory and | 
Practice. 

1oor Questions with Answers on Orthography. | 

1oor Questions with Answers on General His- | 
tor 

I00I Questions with Answers on Botany. 

1oor Test Problems with Solutions. | 


We have a Pocket History of the United | 
States, with all the important events arranged 
chronologically. Thousands have been sold at | 
25 cents each. We have come into possession | 
of the work and are GIVING AWAY tencopies | 
with every dollar’s worth of other books ordered 
from us, Every intelligent family in the land | 
should have a copy of this valuable little com- 
pendium of U.S. History. Address, 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.. 


P. O. Box 729, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cheapest House in America. , 


(Please Mention this Journal.) 


Having 
Branches 





W. W. KENT, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEY # CAMP, 
916 & 918 Olive St, - ST. LOUIS. 


| one night on the road, 





1G" MENTION THIS PAPER. “€R 


TAKE 


| FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 


MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. teen, Mo, 
INO. L, WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fast Time to the South. 


Your very wants anticipated. 





| cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 


| TWO TRAINS DAILY ST. LOUIS TO | 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Leaving St. Louis 7:30 p. m., 


following day—23 hours and 50 minutes; 


or leaving St. Louis 7:40 a. m , reaching 
| New Orleans at 8:30 a. m. next morning | 


—24 hours and 50 minutes enroute. Only 
Pullman vesti- 
buled sleeping car and through coaches, 
Ticket offices 217 N. 
Union Depot. 





of Persons, Build- | 


ings,TradeMarks, Four Hours Quickest Time | 
| ete., artistically | 
done. Send Pho- | 
tos for estimates. | 


AmericanEngraving Co, 


ST. LOUIS. 


Your | 
| comfort, ease, pleasure and safety se- | 


and | 
reaching New Orleans at 7:20 p. m., the | 


Fourth St. and | 


0 YOU WANT A ute — 


Favorite Bute oa Qt, Loui 


ism he owning 
a flag bear in| 
mind when} 
they buy one, | 
that owing to| 
the change in | 
the Tariff Laws | 
large quantities of Bunting and Flags | 
are being manufactured in Europe for | 
import into the United States, and will | 
soon be offered in competition with | 
American-made goods, and those who | 
believe American Flags should be made | 
in America, of American Bunting, kind- | 
ly remember that in the making of our | 
| Flags, nothing but the best American | 
Bunting is used. This fact coupled with 
Eee guarantee of return at our yp aes | Yt acd a 
|if not thoroughly satisfactory, shou 
| we believe, eceine some coneideastica | CHICAGO, TOLECO, DETROIT, 
when contemplating the purchase of | with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
Flag. Send for catalogue, free. FALLS to 


AMERIC AN FLAG MEG. 00. Grand Central Station, New York, 


—e_ EASTON, PA. AND TO BOSTON. 


| ew DINING C) CARS— 


cago, New York and Boston Trains, 


patriotic | 
citizens who 





‘SOLD Hie TRAINS 





OLD STAMPS, 
OLD COINS. 


Catalogue 
of 


m Prices 
— and 
my Particulars | 





PULLMAN BUFFER SL SLEEPING CARS 


To 
EANGSAS, CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


| WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 7 27=OUT CB4woz.ce 
| OXFORD, OHIO. | PALACE RECLINING , 


deans Academic eg pnd —— Faceity | CHAIR CARS, mar 
t and Art. Fa 
odern Languages, Elocution SEATS FREE, 


of Twenty-two Members. Large Campus, Steam } 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


Heat. Electric Lights. Thirty-ninth year. 
| TERMS $200 PER YEAR, | St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union zie 


er M HAYS, Gen’! Man 
. CHANDLER, Gen’l Pass’r : Ticket Agt 
é S. CRANE, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r & Tick. Agt 


JOHN P. COOPER, 


Box 235 Red Bank, N. J. | 








MISS LEILA S. MCKEE, Px 0., PRINCIPAL. | 
| 
| 
| 





Burlington 


2 Route 
su Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, | 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


* AND ALL 


Denver. 
Only | Change of Cars 


bie | SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
PACIFIC COAST. | BETWEEN THE 


| anti | MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


+ Elegant Café Dining Cars, | THE ROCKY MounTains, 


GULF OF MEXICO 
The Only Line Running Them in} 


| AND THE 
| the West. Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Gnly Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| 
| 


to Denver. . 





218 N .BROADWAY, St. Lovuts. 





| TICKET OFFICE, 










































-..+ NOW READY!.... 


Every Teacher, Student and Supervisor should have a copy of the 


LEARN T0 TEACH WELL. 
SPECIAL. 


— Parrian Complete System of Penmanship.” f, 2 wos, ve se roti, 


COMPLETE, POSTPAID, $2. BY W. J. FARR, Author. and introduction on receipt of $1.00 per 
: A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. copy, single book, or in quantities. 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies and Self-Instruction. Itisa Progressive, Educational, Scientific 
work based upon Scientific Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. Itis decidedly anew and com- 
plete course in the science and study of the art of arts, nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple 

and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. It contains 200 elegant illustrative penmanship plates, 123 lessonsin Penmanship and Writing, including lessons 

on the ‘Science and Art,”’ “Material,” “Positions,” ‘‘Form,”’ “‘Movement,” “Speed,” ‘‘Muscle,”’ ‘‘Measurement,”’ ‘‘Angle,”’ ‘‘Slant,’’ Copies for Practice, Outline of 

Courses of Study for all grades of schools. Directions to Teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of allthe Figures, Small Letters and Capitals with ‘Rules 

for same. 23 lessons in Correspondence ; 23 lessons in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 

300 pages. It has 1,000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for examination in Penmanship. Any system of 

writing can be analyzed by these ‘‘Principles and Rules.’’ It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher or business man can well afford to be 

without. Size: 5% inches by 9 inches, substantially bound, large plain print, heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. Owing to a large “‘outlay”’ for the ‘ 

plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies; but in order to introduce this work into the schools and colleges of the United States, a/ once, we will nh 
i i Special Price. 

digit thls, deck woaks oben per nate Oa. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. The work is now ready, and all orders will be filled the day received. 

First come, first served. Money will be refunded if book does not please you. Special terms to schools for class use. Correspondence in regard to the adoption of 

this work cordially invited. Send for terms to agents. Address (to-day), 


ee KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Publishers, hogan, Kansas. | = 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE—ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL. 


LEARN TO WRITE WELL. 








- 


















































SOOLHHOOSOSOOHHLOOOOLHH OOOO 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gen. Manager, Central Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The LEAGUE RECOMMENDS teachers direct. ARE A SPECIALTY 4 


Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select their teachers through our LEAGUE OF ia .. WITH US. . 
BureEavs before the vacancies become public, and thus avoid sharp competition. : € e We Furnish Them in y 
ein sontt Tait i Board Journal, an educationa 
One year’s subscription to Zhe National Teacher and School Board J All Styles for 
“ng Now. 





Certificates of all kinds, Grade Cards, Examination Papers, 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gen. Manager, 
“ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


¢ 
newspaper, TOGETHER WITH enrollment in all branches of the LEAGUE for ONE FEE by register- 
write for Full List of State Managers and Illustrated circulars to GRAMMAR and HIGH SOHOOLS and COLLEGES 
School Reports, Programs and everything in the line 

OF CHOGL RUMOR ora sy a Ue y eae Se 8 8s -@ 
THE AKRON PTG. AND PUB. CO. . 

Send for Circulars and Samples, AKRON, OHIO. @ 

oe 


SOOHHHOSOOOLHHOOOSLELOOO 
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o> ean Printing 


ATTRACTIVE = 












































2 2 

: ences : 

2 ¢ | QuR RENOWNED 15 00 

é THAT IS THE KIND YOU WANT; x DOUBLE COMBINATION « 

| THAT IS THE KIND WE DO; FOoe g | TELESCOPE : ene WITH 
2. owe o. IS THE ’ 

| THAT IS THE KIND THAT PAYS. OOPS & 

53 sci ant ae eee 2 BEST SUN GLASS, 

>) ; 2 |. SUN SHADE, 
} 3 | in 

S ¢ AND 

2 ; <4 $X 

bod While we do not claim the Earth, D4 the ae 

D4 WE DO CLAIM that we have unsurpassed facilities for z World. ye 1@ > 
3¥:/ x: 

3 getting up attractive printing. & ni . ase SS ald 00000 

Y! 2. 

$ 2. | Size: 2<Inch Object Glass. Length, 36 Inches. Suitable Tripod, $5 Extra. 
2) PERRIN & SMITH, be PEACE: WHET CUR swap cSsideessCEN uss yd cdecbon lone Seeks | Blok. nhs ceccecso’ $10 00 

3 | ° a Z Price, With quse BOG GE GINMG as, «60.60% csivevs 500s 0ee80seneus cooee IT 00 

D4 206-212 VINE STREET, SAINT LOUIS: S Price, with case, sun glass and sun Shade......ccee..cecesccsee ceeeeee 13 00 

4 3 —— case, sun glass, sun shade, and extra eye piece for extra 

BEDS. 1 O.OROLTO CD OD OH CE POR POL POO POEOVEOD OHO OHOHHHHSS it eating gale pe -pageongar upon ops Nayar Ded 


A. S. ALOE & CO., MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS. 


Importers of Telescopes, Microscopes, Barometers, &c., 
Send for Catalogue. Please mention this paper. 415 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MENS PNEUMATIC SAFETY °40°° (Re ees 
5 eens A SNAP. ) COPY BOOKS. 






















34° s3H00 Ta . 
24 1In2402% £3020 : Fut Bui = a hee een f WRITING REDUCED TO A SCIENCE. 











With Ladies SF Fitreed chi 
= Ladies Frame S* Extra Gata-with full description of SIMPLE ACCURATE 
. Al LD ye on . AND AND 
— yang EASY SCIENTIFIC 
ise na ¥ a OE 
sides. ist we p —— HER 
i Free. RIMARY Aw WHO ARE NOT 
>) GRADES. SPECIALISTS. 
< wy me MOVEMENT! MOVEMENT! is the cry of all penmen, and for the first time it has f 
" &. | 2 place in COPY BOOKS, being a special iatare Gf this system. "iteemtrede of different a 
=) — ten the ae ee oe 5 gp ra rte mest from a unit of measurement. a 
te y iro ye m 2ma § i ’ 
sic Ry +e -309'N-14@ St. e ical scale can the true iene epth, width and uniform slant 


of all letters be determined. Not new forms, but AN RATE, TANGIBLE DIS 

>) PLAY OF THE FORMS accepted in theory— : : 

7 cepted in theory—not a better letter, but A BETTER TEACH- 

"a Rece Done ie) 35! ouISs. Me 2 ING OF EVERY LETTER-—these are the principles on which this system is founded. ASH. 


FX BUS. 2) 7 SAS AS ; 

eS Paper & mail thy adv. & we deduct ‘5-per. ceri: Wieteae Sel: ished a £ — of Six Regular Copybooks, Two Practice Pads and a TEACHER’S 

Shewz SRShe & THE CREAMER SCFENTIFIC PENMANSHIP C0., Washington C.H., Ohio. 
a * ; De RETR Re hag ape ot) TO AGENTS. (Three years commission given.) Sample set, by 


fis oi 





TE ae Rae at 


